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Rotes. 
LORD JAMES AND LADY ELIZABETH RUSSELL. 
It will be noticed, in all the printed accounts of 
the Russell family, that the surname of the wife 
of Lord James Russell, fifth son of William, first 
Duke of Bedford, is never given. No knowledg 
of her family, if ever sought for, appears to have 
been obtained, and this hiatus continues to exist 
in the latest pedigrees of both the Russells and the 
De Hoghtons. Having accidentally come upon 
the details of her history while pursuing another 
matter, it seems well that they should be placed 
upon record. I will make the statement as brief 
as possible. 
Richard Lloyd, citizen and mercer, and evidently 
a considerable merchant of London, married early 
in 1668, being then a widower, Jane, one of the 
daughters of Henry Ireton, and granddaughter of 
Oliver Cromwell, who did not long survive, and 
by whom he had an only daughter. At his death 
in 1686 he left a widow (evidently his third wife), 
Tryphena, and two daughters by her, Elizabeth 
and Alicia. Six years later, viz. early in 1692, the 
widow Tryphena remarried Robert Grove, Esq., 
of Ferne, co. Wilts (ancestor of the present Sir 
Thomas Grove, Bart.), who died in 1695, she sur- 
viving him some thirty years. Her elder and 
apparently only surviving daughter by her first 
husband, viz. Elizabeth Lloyd, became the wife of 


Lord James Russell. 


i 





| 
| 
| 


The marriage licence, issued | says is dated July 8, 1654, he adds (p. 212), 


from the Faculty Office, is dated August 11, 1698, 
he being described as a bachelor, aged above 
twenty-one (he was really fifty-two or fifty-three), 
and she as a spinster, aged about seventeen. They 
had issue an only daughter, Tryphena, who sub- 
sequently married Thomas Scawen, Esq., of Car- 
shalton, Surrey, and was buried there January 
1757. Lord James Russell died June 22, 1712, in 
his sixty-seventh year, and was buried at Chenies, 
in Bucks. In his will he directed that, in case of 
the death or remarriage of his wife during his 
daughter’s minority, his mother-in-law, Mrs. Try- 
phena Grove, should become one of her guardians, 
the Marquis of Granby being the other. One of 
these contingencies arose, as on April 14, 1721. 
Lady Elizabeth Russell became the second wife of 
Sir Henry Hoghton, fifth baronet, Hoghton 
Tower. On February 7, 1725-6, letters to ad- 
minister the estate of Tryphena Grove, late of 
Fe rne, co. Wilts, but who died a Hampstead, 
co. Middlesex, were granted, by th rogative 
Court of Canterbury, to her daughter Elizabeth, 
Lady Russell, alias Hoghton, wife of Sir Henry 
Hoghton, Bart. Mrs. Tryphena Grove was buried 
at Donhead St. Andrew, Wilts, the burial- 
pl we of the Grove family. La ly Elizabeth Russell 
died Sept. 1, 1736, at Reading, while on her 
journey homeward from Bath. In her will, made 
with her husband's consent, dated November 14, 
1735, she left all her possessions to her d iughter, 
Mrs. Scawen. She directed to be privately buried 
near her mother, that only two coaches sho 
uttend her funeral, and that no monument 
She wa 


92 
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then 


Ss 
? 
ii 
he placed over her crave. 
Donhead St. Andrew on September , 
his mysterious lady being thus ident 
hoped that the publicati yn of the facts n ay 
further information respecting her 
father and mother, Richard and Tryphena Lloyd. 
The former had brother Edmund, citizen and 
grocer of London, who died in 1692, leaving issue. 
JoserH LeEMUEL CHESTER. 
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LETTER FROM 
HERALD, TO 


THE UNIVERSITY OF BREDA: 
EDWARD NORGATE, WINDSOR 
SIR ABRAHAM WILLIAMS, 

The following letter is from a MS. (Lansdowne, 
1238) in the British Museum, which, although 
itself only a copy, bears evident marks of being a 
careful transcript of the original autograph. Ed- 
ward Norgate was one of Fuller’s “ Worthies ”; 
some account of him may also be seen in Noble’s 
College of Arms and in Walpole’s Anecdotes of 
Painting. His name also occurs frequently in 
Mr. Sainsbury’s Life of Rubens, but on one point 
Mr. Sainsbury has been misled, viz. as to the time 
of his death, for relying on the Bodleian MS. of 
Norgate’s work, On the Art of Limning, which he 
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“Fuller is therefore in error when he says Nor- 
gate died December 23, 1650.” If this MS. is 
really dated 1654, I can only say that the date 
was not written by Norgate, for although Fuller 
appears to have made a slight mistake as to the 
day, he is quite right as to both the month and 
the year. The parish register of St. Benet, Paul’s 
Wharf, records that he was buried December 23, 
1650. Moreover, his will was proved in the fol- 
lowing January. 

“Worthie Sir Abraham Williams,—Upon recoverie of 
my late grievous sicknesse, I left Utrecht, with intention 
for England, but finding at Rotterdam the Winds con- 
trarie, the Cheshire Shipp not come, and leasure more 
then enough, I was easily invited by the vertuous and 
noble young Ld, Stanhope to accompany him to Breda, 
to the inauguration of the new Academie, founded by 
the Prince of Orange, to his Eternall honour: the 
Celebritie whereof is now become the Argument of this 
letter: I hope I shall not neede to begg y" pardon, for 
it is not my meaning to doe anything that needes it, my 
ignorance and impertinence rather deserve y* pitty. Bee 
pleased therefore to imagine the great Church pulpitt 
and pewes richlie sett out and adorned with arras, the 
Towne in their holyday cloths, the horse-troops and foot 
compsnies making a goodlie Guard from the Castle to 
the Church, between whom the seven Professours were 
orderly ledd and attended severally one between two the 
principall Magistrates of the Citty. The Professours 
names, nation and offices will as I conceive best come in 
here: They are Mons" Renesse of Utrecht for Divinitie, 
Rector and Regent of this new Universitie, Mons" 
Dauberus an Almaine for y* Civill Law, Kiperus of 
Prussia for Phisick, Brosterhusius a Hollander for 
Plantes, hearbes and Greeke, M‘ Pell an Englishman and 
of Cambridge for the Mathematiques, Philemon a 
Bohemian for Historie, and Bornius of Utrecht for 
Logick and Ethickes. The Secretarie and Bibliothe- 
carius is one Houseman of the Palatinate, the Curatores 
or Stewards are S* Constantine Hugins, that noble 
Virtuoso, the Heere Van Henflett, and D* Rivett: thus 
much for the men, now for the matter: In this Order 
and Equipage they were on Munday the 16" of this 
moneth brought to the great Church, ushered with blew 
officers in Liveries, and blew musick, besides a formall 
Bedell, upon whose Ebon staffe was perch’t a silver 
Statue of Minerva, a graven image it was, but sure no 
Papisticall Pallas, but very conformable, for shee went 
to Church and ushered her new M" into the Chancell, 
where they were entertained with varietie of excellent 
Musick, with voices and other Instruments to the 
Organ :—In this interim came the Princesse of Orange, 
a great Patronesse of Arts and friend to this soe great 
and good a worke, a goodlie Lady and of a noble aspect 
and presence, richly besett w' Orientall Pearle and flam- 
ing Diamonds ; shee was ledd by Count Will” of Freesland 
and surrounded and attended w"* a Corona of beautifull 
Ladies, among whom were the Princesses her daughters, 
the Princesse of Portugall, Madame Dona and Madame 
Brederode, &*, being seated under a seate neere and 
opposite to y* Pulpitt: an anthem was sung to y* 
Organ with verses and Chorus, during which time the 
Professours were brought to their places neare the 
Pulpitt, which was ascended by D* Rivett, who made a 
grave and learned Oration in Latine, containing a grate- 
full acknowledgment of Gods mercies towards the 
Prince for soe many great & remarkeable victories, 
specially for regaining this town of Breda, now designed 
a Seate for Arts, y* Graces and y* Muses, that was 
formerly a Stage for Warre, death and desolation. This 





i) 
speech ended they had another bout at Musick, and then 
went upp Housman their secretarie, who reade y* booke 
of Statutes for regulating the Universitie, wth the 
Priviledges and immunities of the Professours and 
Students, too long fora Letter. This done the Princesse 
departed, and ull the Professours, Curatores, with many 
a Countrie Parson and Predicant, returned to the Castle 
guarded and attended as before. In the great Hall they 
were entertained with a Royall feast. The rest of that 
day was spent in Collations, Musick, fireworkes and 
Drinke. The great Gunnes were heard as farr ag the 
high Steeple was seen flaming w* artificial fires til] 
midnight. The next morning the Curatores and Pro. 
fessours went to take possession of the new Colledge, 
made of an old Nunnerie, and now called Collegium 
Auriacum ; a handsome Chappell there is for the Audi. 
torie, and soe called, being newly furbasht, and fitted wa 
seates and Deskes for y* purpose. In an upper Chappell 
preparation was made for y* Princesse and her atten. 
dants, who being sett, an Oration was made in Latine by 
Renesse the magnificus Rector (for soe he called him- 
selfe). It was as Long, Leane and drie as the Speaker, 
among other passages he saide, there needed noe greater 
miracle to shew Gods good liking of this good worke 
then the fair weather, which instantly changed before 
his speech was done, for it presently began to rain, and 
so continued till night. To sweeten this was heard 
service of very good Voices to a portative organ, which 
done, an affected frenchified high German mounts, being 
for the Civill Law, himselfe of a small Volume, as was 
his discretion, his discourse in folio, interlarded witha 
great deale of Hebrew, wherein he told y* Princesses 
and Ladies, to their great Edification, what were the 
Lawes among the Jewes concerning Circumcision, (a 
strange impertinence, their persons and sex considered), 
Yet the Princesse with admirable patience satt him out, 
and to shew shee was not in her way as Victorious and 
invincible as her husband in his, shee returned in y* 
afternoone and letts the Prussian Kiperus doe his worst, 
whose businesse being Physick, the stony-hearted fellow 
had y* Conscience to hold these poore Ladies three long 
houres w'" comparing y* Princesse to y* moone, and the 
Ladies attending to lesser Constellations, but not a word 
of his own occupation. This dayes worke ended, the 
next beginnes w*" Brosterhusius, who, the Princesses 
sett, and y* usuall preface of Musick done, beginns to 
expresse the many and various uses of Plants, herbes, 
trees &* for Nutriment, Medicament, Navigation &* and 
how in America shipping, tackling, and Anchors too, 
were all made of the Coco tree, and other trees; this 
was the honestest man appeared as yet, und of Laudable 
Brevitie, and was succeeded by our Countrieman M' Pell, 
for the Mathematiques, who with admirable elocution, 
and most gracefull Deliverie deserved and gott soe great 
Commendations of all his auditory as it was a measuring 
cast, whether his skiil in his Art or Oratory exceeded. 
Hee was little above halfe an hour, and yett found time 
to tell us soe much concerning the use and dignity of 
that Studdy, the Antiquity it had and Patronage it found 
from great Kings and Princes, w'» ample answeres to the 
usual] objections of those that deterr men from the stud 
of the Mathematiques, as sufficiently shewed him a full 
M® in his profession, an honour to his Countrie, and 
worthy the favour of soe great a Prince; his conclusion 
was very respective, and excellently worded, w'" parti 
cular thankes to y* Princesse, mentioning the late* 
Royall marriage and his double obligation thereupon: 
A Complement to his Colleagues and Students ended y* 
Oration, and this forenoones work. In the afternoone 





* Mary, daughter of Charles I., married to the Prince 
William (second) of Orange. 
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y* Princesse returnes, and y* Musick ended, a sage 
Bohemian beginnes his Historicall Oration, in praise of 
his owne profession, as yee know, Chacun Loiie sa 
Marchandise ; he was an honest man, and made it short 
and good. Bornius for Logick (an excellent Scholler) 
ne're appeared to speake, being reserv’d against the 
Prince of Orange his coming, to whom the Princesse 
went to Berghem the next morning. Thus as you see I 
have presumed upon y* patience (since I can live no 
where out of your service) to make an occasion, when I 
find none, that though it signifie nothing but il poco 
ch'io posso, yet it may serve for the testimonio del molto 
che vorrei. soe 8’ I wish you as much happinesse as I 
want, and will be found in all fortunes and occssions 
Yo" most affectionate Servant 
spw: NoRGATE. 
Bredx, 22° Sept: 1646.” 


7, King Street, Covent Garden. 


“CELTS.” 

The origin of this word as applied to 
and bronze implements of the pre-historic ages has 
always been a “ crux antiquariorum.” The question 
has been recently brought under public notice 
by a paper read at a meeting of the Society of 
Antiquaries by Mr. C. Knight Watson, M.A., the 
secretary, and reported in the Times of May 15. 
Several letters have since appeared in the 7'imes 
referring to Mr. Watson’s paper. The question is 
interesting in itself, but much more so as leading 
to the examination of a Biblical text in which 
there is an important difference between the 
Hebrew, the Septuagint, and the Vulgate versions. 

The pages of “* N. & Q.” seem to be a more suit- 
able vehicle for the permanent record of a dis- 
cussion of this nature than the columns of a daily 
newspaper. I propose to call attention to the 
leading points involved. 

The substance of Mr. Knight Watson’s paper is 
briefly as follows. Mr. J. Evans, F.S.A., in his 
work on ancient stone implements, derives the 
word celt from Latin celtis or celtes, a chisel, adding 
that the word is only found in the Vulgate trans- 
lation of Job, and is considered as a derivative 
from celo, to engrave, and the equivalent of 
celum, a graver or chisel. After the Vulgate the 
word is next met with in Beger’s Thesaurus, 1696. 
From this source it was borrowed by Borlase in 
his Antiquities of Cornwall. From thence it has 
crept into glossaries and works on archeology 
until it has been generally accepted as a generic 
term for a definite class of archaic implements. 

Mr. Watson, in the examination of a certain 
[atin MS. of the Bible, found in Job xix. 23-4 the 
word written certe, and on further investigation 
discovered that other copies, especially the Codex 
Amiatinus, the oldest existing MS. of the Vulgate, 
gave the same reading, implying, as stated, that 
the patriarch wished his words to be engraven on 
the rock for surety, not repeating any expression 
for the burin or graving tool. It was further 


the stone 








stated that in one MS. of the twelfth century 
(Harl. 4773) certe is found changed into celte, and 
| in another, bearing date a.p. 1148, part of the r is 
| erased to make celte. 
A remark was made by Mr. Thomson, of the 
British Museum, which does not appear to have 
| attracted the notice it deserved, that “in the earlier 
| centuries, say from the eighth to the twelfth, the 
rt was written exactly as the lt came to be written 
| afterwards, so that copyists might very easily make 
the mistake.” Thus far the discussion at the 
Society of Antiquaries. 

On May 17 a letter appeared in the Times 
pointing out that the alleged discovery was nothing 
new, and quoting Ducange (sub voc. “ Celtis”) 
with precisely the same information. Another 
correspondent suggests that there are signs of-the 
Vulgate having been translated, not from the 
Hebrew, but from the Septuagint, in which, as he 
alleges, there is no word answering to certe, and 
that the mistake may have been in the Codex 
Amiatinus, but he goes into no particulars. 

The subject presents a tempting opportunity for 
a little verbal criticism, to which the philological 
fraternity are rather prone, and in many points of 
view it possesses remarkable interest. 

The question turns upon a single word in the 
Vulgate version of Job xix. 24, whether it should 
be certe or celte. It cannot be dismissed in the 
summary manner it was disposed of at the Society 
of Antiquaries, as the solution there given raises 
more difficulties than it allays. 

We have three principal sources from which to 
derive our knowledge of the Old Testament :— 
1. The Masoretic text of the Hebrew, from which 
our authorized version is translated; 2. The 
Greek Septuagint, the Hebrew original of which is 
unknown; 3. The Latin Vulgate, adopted by the 
Roman Catholic Church as its standard. These 
three authorities in regard to the text under con- 
sideration differ rather materially. It is necessary 
to take the twenty-third and twenty-fourth verses 
together, as the words “ for ever,” or their equiva- 
lents, which in the Hebrew occur in the twenty- 
fourth verse, are in the Septuagint transferred to 
the twenty-third, or if the division of the verses 
be overlooked, they may be read with either. In 
the Vulgate they do not occur. The twenty-third 
verse, as it stands in the Hebrew, may be thus 
literally translated : “Who will cause now that 
my words be written? Who will cause them to 
be inscribed ina book?” The twenty-fourth verse 
then proceeds thus :— 

Pastry y¥3 tyd mW Sma-wya 
yechatsbhun batsur la(y)ad ve(y)ophdreth barzel be(y)ét 
—‘ with an iron style and lead for ever on the 
rock they shall be cut.” The Septuagint is as 
follows : twenty-third, TIS yap ay don ypapynvac 
Ta pypata pov, TeAOnvat d€ avTa ev BiBrty «is 
TOV aiova ; twenty-fourth, "Ev ypaheiy oiodnpo 
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Kat poArALBw, %) €v wetTpats eyyAvdjvat This 
would be literally, ‘ 
be inscribed, to be placed in a book for ever with | 
an iron style and lead, or on the rocks to be | 
graven?” Without much violence to the text the 
“for ever” may apply either to the first or last 
clause of the passage. 

We now come to the 
much more difficulty. 
mihi tribuat ut scribantur 
mihi det ut exarentur in libro.” 
ferreo, et plumbi lamina, vel celte 
silice ?” 

It will be observed that the Hebrew Jdad, the 
Greek eis rov aiova, “for ever,” is altogether 
omitted, and the words vel celte introduced. 

A comparison of the texts shows that the Latin 
Vulgate must have been translated from the Greek 
rather than from the Hebrew, and it is in this 
transition that the difficulty arises. The dis- 
junctive conjunction 7 would _ rightly rendered 
in Latin by vel; if the 2 were by the translator 
mistaken for the adverb of — ition } certe 
would be the correct rendering ; but here we have 
both, The literal translation would then be, “ with 
an iron style and lead, or verily on the rock to be 
graven.” There is no authority in the Greek for 
the insertion of both vel and certe, nor is there any 
for the introduction of celte. If it be suppos sed 
that certe is intended to represent the eis tov 
aidva of the Greek, it is the only instance of such 
rendering. The phrase is common in the New 
Test., but is usually expressed by in eternum, 
orin one or two instances by in se@cula. If we 
inquire how the passage has been understood by 
the English translators of the Vulgate, we find in 
Wickliffe’s version (a.p. 1380) the following: 
“Who giveth to me that my woordes be writen? 
Who giveth to me that thei be graven in a boc 
with an iren pointel, or with a pece of led ; or with 
a chisell that thei be graven in flint?” The first 
edition of the Douay version, printed in 1609, has 
the passage as follows :—“ Who wil grant me that 
my wordes may be writen? Who wil geve me 
that they may be drawen in a booke, with yron 
penne, and in plate of leade, or els with stile might 
be graven in flintstone?” Coverdale translates it : 
“O that my wordes were written ; O that they were 
put ina boke; wolde God they were graven with 
an iron pen in lead or in stone.” This is taken 
direct from the Greek, omitting the expression 
“for ever.” It is clear that the MSS. from which 
Wickliffe, about a.p. 1370, and the Douay authors, 
A.D. 1609, formed their version gave the passage 
vel celte. 

At the meeting of the Society of Antiquaries 
Mr. Thomson remarked on the close resemblance 
of the contractions for rt and lt in the old MSS. 
On this subject Chassant, in his Paléographie des 
Chartes, remarks on a certain abbreviation :-— 


Vulgate, which presents 
It reads :—V. 23. “ Quis 
sermones mei? quis 
V. 24. “Stylo 
sculpantur in 


iW ho will give my words to | 


| « ‘Il tient lieu fréquemment de la syllabe er. Quand 
le signe est fixé & un 6 ou @ une /, il montre dans certaing 
cas que ces lettres sont mises pour wb, el, comme en vel, 
| dibellis.” 

He adds :— 

“ Ainsi, & l'égard du style informe de la basse latinj ité, 
| il se présentera bon nombre des mots qui feront hésiter 
dans le déchiffrement, par l'impossibilité de s’en rendre 
| compte.’ 

The question is not one to dogmatize about, but 
} on the whole the balance rather inclines in favour 
of the authenticity of celte. The strongest argu 
ment in its favour is the fact that St. Jerome, who 
was undoubtedly the translator or the recensionist 
of the Vulgate text, in his Epist. ad Pamm uchium, 
quotes the passage in question, and gives the word 
as celte. So far asI am aware, neither the authen- 
ticity of the epistle nor the genuineness of the text 
has ever been called in question. 

Ducange, voc. * Celtis,” no opinion 
of his own, but quotes Brito’s vocabulary, where 
it stated, “in originali ut antique Biblie 
habent certe et nullus sanctorum expositorum 
poni celte”” An inscription, “Sed malleolo et 
| celte literatus silex.” was said to have been dis- 
covered at Pola in Istria. It is given in Gruter’s 
Corpus Inscriptionum, p. 329, with a foot-note, 

* Ex Fabricio Manutio aliisque hanc inscriptionem 
fabulosam et ridiculam esse ait.” Thi $ may pro- 
bably be so, but the evidence is scarcely less strong 
than if it were genuine. The ieteodiantion bya 
forger of an unknown word would be so likely to 
throw discredit on the authenticity of the forgery 
that it is the very thing he would take care to 
avoid. If no such word was in existence, how did 
the forger come by it? 

Beger (Thesaurus Numismatum, &c., 1696), 
vol. iii. p. 418, introduces a plate of a celt with 
a description. The text is in Latin in the form of 
a dialogue between two friends, Archzeophilus and 
Dulodorus. The former says: “Both the name 
and instrument are strange to me.” The other 
replies : “Tt is a tool used by the statuaries in 
cutting and polishing their figures. By the Greeks 
it is called €yKOTEDS, which word is used by 
Lucian in his Somnium, eyxorea ; Tia 
pot Sovs, which Johannes Benedictus turns into 
*Celte data’”” “Celte?” exclaims Archeophilus; 
‘unless Iam mistaken this word is unknown in 
Latin.” “It is found,” replies his friend, “ in the 
Vulgate version of the Book of Job, ch. xix, 
although some read certe instead of celte, which 
seems less suitable. An old glossary gives, ‘ Celtem, 
instrumentum ferreum.’ If, however, this does not 
commend itself to you, a softer vocable may be 
employed, and you can call it celum.” 

Mr. Ben. Street in the Atheneum of June 1l, 
1870, has a note on the word. After referring to 
St. Jerome’s quotation above mentioned, he says: 
“The word seems genuine, and the root of culter 
and cultrus. Marianus Victorius defends the read- 
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ing celle, and appeals to the Septuagint for con- 
firmation.” 

I think I have given above pretty nearly all the 
information extant on the subject. It is not at all 
improbable that Cymric cellt, a flint stone ; Lat. 
ellis, a chisel ; culter, a knife ; cultrus, Low Lat. 
asword ; A.-S. culter, a ploughshare, were all from 
the same root cael, to cut, J. A. Picton. 

Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 

TARVIN PARISH CHURCH. 

A few miles from Chester, on the highway to 
London, is the old village of Tarvin. It has still 
many curious timbered houses, but most of the 
interest of the place centres in the church. A 
few years ago it presented the usual appearance of 
one which had escaped the hand of the restorer: 
the pulpit (a typical “three decker,” comprising 
pulpit, reading desk, and clerk’s desk in one) was 
placed about the middle of the building, and all 
wound it straggled the big “loose-box” pews. A 
year or two ago all this was changed ; funds were 
raised, architects employed, and the church given 
over to their tender mercies. This “restoration” 
has, however, revealed some interesting facts, and 
on the whole been conducted with commendable 
care. Before proceeding further, however, I would 
wish to quote the description which I find in the 
last published part of the new edition of Ormerod’s 
Cheshire. 

It, he says, “‘ has been a fine specimen of the enriched 
Gothic of the fifteenth century, and such of the battle- 
ments, friezes, and corbels as have remained unaltered 
exhibit a profusion of carved ornaments. One entrance 
s by a south porch, the doorway of which appears to bt 
of earlier date than the rest of t abric. The other is by 
an arch with an ogee canopy under the tower between 
two highly orated niches. The tower is of four 
stories embattle rhe body of the church is separated 
from the side aisles by six arches, one of which, attached 
to the east end of the south aisle, is considerably nar- 
rower than the others. The pillars have foliaged 
capitals. At the end of the nave is a chancel: a small 
chancel or oratory (built by the Bruens of Bruen Staple- 
ford. and confirmed * to the Bruens by Thomas Kingsley, 
LL.B., and Richard Strete, commissioners of the Dean 
and Chapter of Lichfield at a visitation 1 Henry VIIL) 
is situated at the east end of the south aisle and 
separated from the aisle by a carved screen.”—Ormerod's 
History of Cheshire, ed. by Thomas Helsby, part viii. 
p- olZ, 

The writer of the above, it will be seen, gives 
the church a date about the fifteenth century, 
though he acknowledges a doorway on the south 
seems of earlier date. I cannot but think that if 
more consideration had been given to the building 
different conclusions might have been arrived at. 
Obviously all the windows in the north aisle have 
been Perpendicular, but all have been long ago 
changed into “ churchwarden gothic,” save a fine 
window at the east end. But the south aisle is 









altogether different, and the only two windows 
that remain unaltered belong very clearly to the 
Decorated period, and the doorway, to which 
Ormerod vaguely alludes, is Decorated, much as 
described in Parker’s Introduction to Gothic 
Architecture, p. 177. But it is on entering that 
the difference of age between the south aisle and 
the rest of the church becomes most striking. 
The screen before referred to is a good specimen 
of the Decorated rood-screen which divided the 
choir from the nave. During the recent restora- 
tion a small piscina was discovered in the south 
side of the east end of the chapel, close to where 
the altar formerly stood. It is probable that much 
of the elaborate ornamentation which distinguished 
the piscine of the Decorated period has been de- 
stroyed, and we have now only left rude remains, 
sufficiently preserved, however, to show clearly 
what once it must have been. In the wall 
between the east end of the chapel and the 
chancel is a “squint,” to enable persons in the 
former to see the elevation of the Host at the high 
altar. This appears to be another proof that the 
Bruen chapel belongs to an earlier date, as there is 
no such opening on the north side of the chancel, 
but simply a large arch, the requirements of the 
congregation of the northern aisle being evidently 
considered at the erection of the later or Per- 
pendicular portions. The remaining features of 
the building are Perpendicular. What I now 
desire information upon is this: Am I right in 
supposing that the south aisle was the original 
church, and that when the new centre aisle and 
north aisle were built, the space behind the 
screen in the south aisle was assigned to the 
Bruens as a private chapel? If so, is there any 
documentary proof? Or is all the building of 
one age, and am I altogether wrong? If so, 
how is the striking difference in architecture to be 
explained? The register of the church might 
attract the attention of some students ; it contains 
among other records a notice of one of the Bruens 
of Stapleford (an estimable man, it seems, but 
rather fanatical, who made his influence felt in 
Tarvin by destroying all the fine old coloured 
glass), who was thus (1623) commemorated by an 
admiring and poetical parish clerk :— 

« An Israelite in whom no guile 

Or fraud was ever found; 

A Phoenix rare 
Whose virtues fair 

Through all our coasts do sound.” 

Into Ormerod’s other statements relating to the 
church I shall not now enter, but may mention that 
only the pillars on the south side have foliaged 
capitals. WituiaM Georce Biack. 

1, Alfred Terrace, Glasgow. 


Dixwett THE Reoicipe.—By the courtesy of 
Mr. Maggs, the well-known bookseller of Church 





* Harl, MS. 2022, 52 Bruen deeds, 
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Street, Paddington Green, I have had an oppor- 
tunity of examining a rare ultra-Liberal periodical, 
the Democratic Review for 1849-50, in which 
expected to find some information respecting an 
historical question which I am investigating. 
book is a very curious one, and contains many 
articles by Kossuth, Mazzini, Louis Blanc, &c. 
It commenced in June, 1849, and came to an end 
in September, 1850, when it was succeeded by the 
Red Republican, conducted by the same editor, G. 
Julian Harney. In looking through this volume 
(which is, I believe, as scarce as it is curious, and 
therefore deserving to be noticed in “N. & Q.”) 
I came ucross an account of John Dixwell, one of 
the Regicides, from which I venture to extract the 
following passage. Noble mentions his death at 
New Haven, but says nothing of his having lived 
there under a oe name. 

“GRAVE OF A TyraNnnictpE.—The New Haven (U.S.) 
newspapers contain accounts o f an incidental opening of 
an ancient grave in the process of erecting a monument. 
One hundred and sixty years ago—that is, on or about 
the first day of April, 1689—there were deposited in that 
grave the remains of an old man who, for twenty years 
before his death, had lived in New Haven, but had been 
known intimately only toa very few. He had beena 
member of the Church (now known as the First Church 
in New Haven), and had been much respected for his in- 
telligence and piety, no less than for the dignity of his 
manners as if he had been familiar with great things. 
The rumour had spread abroad in the little village that 
this mysterious oli man was one of those who, for the 
part they had acted as champions of ‘the good old 
cause,” in the then recent times of revolutionary conflict, 
had been compelled to flee with a price on their heads. 
The grave was that of John Dixwell, whose name had 
been subscribed with his own hand to the death warrant 
of ‘ the man Charles Stuart,’ King of England. In bis 
seclusion he had borne the name of James Davids 

“Soon after his death, ‘the Revolution,’ which had 
already taken place in England, became known on the 
American side of the Atlantic. The faithless dynasty of 
the Stuarts had been again expelled, and the secrets of 
that mysterious grave, with the equivocal epitaph, ‘J. D., 

Isq’, deceased March y* 18%, in y* 82 year of his 
age, 1688-9,’ were no longer so peril mus, The widow and 
children of James Davids resumed the name of Dixwell ; 
and papers were placed upon record in the Probate Office, 
which demonstrated the identity of the deceased with the 
Colonel John Dixwell of the Parliamentary army. In one 
of those papers subscribed by the deceased, he had used 
the following words, which showed that he was still of 
the same mind as when he subscribed the death warrant 
of an anointed king :—‘ I am confident that the Lord will 
appear for his people, and the good old cause for which 
I suffer, and that there will be those in power again who 
will relieve the injured and oppressed.” This confidence 


The | 


Archbishop Juxon. Dr. Cox is dead, but I have 
| no doubt that the chair is now in the possession of 
some one of his family. 

| Prince Albert visited the exhibition, and it js 
believed in these parts that what he then saw gave 
him the idea of the great Exhibition of 1851. To 
show what great things often grow from very 
small ones, I may mention that when the Prince 
visited Birmingham the jewellers of the town pre- 
sented him with a gold watch-chain of beautiful 
workmanship. That chain begat the fashion 
which has brought hundreds of thousands of 
pounds into the town, finding employment for 
hundreds of people, and now who among us but 
wears an Albert chain ? Fatner Frank. 

Birmingham. 


To “Demur.”—The above is one of several 
popular misapplications of terms of art. Even 
good writers are accustomed to speak of “demur- 
ring” to a statement or proposition in the sense of 
denying it. The derivation of “demur” is of 
course the ‘old) French demorre r, to delay ; hence 
it was used in pleading to denote “that the ob- 
jecting party will not proceed with the pleading, 
because no sufficient statement has been made on 
the other side, but will wait the judgment of the 
Court whether he is bound to answer” (Stephen on 
Pleading). In law a demurrer admits the al- 
legations of the pleading demurred to, only putting 
in issue the legal question of their sufficiency. 
The analogous use of the term in popular language 
would be to aver the irrelevancy of a fact to an 
argument, and to this purpose it would be more 
correct to confine it. C. C. M, 

Temple. 


Srxteentnu Century Boox Inscriptrion.—The 
following lines are written by a sixteenth century 
hand in a copy of Horace printed at Antwerp, 
1540. In lines 5 and 6 are allusions which are 
obscure, and after the capital letter G@ in line 6a 
syllable is wanting—a small m with a curve over it 
appears there, the meaning of which I cannot 
find :— 

“My money to me this booke did geve, 
I hope to keepe it as long as it last ; 
whose booke it is if you will knowe 
by letters twaine I will you shewe, 
the one is H: that shines so bright, 
thother is G....all men fight. 
if that you chance this name to misse 
Look downe belowe and there it is. 
Hennrey Gouldinge.” 





he carried with him to his grave.” 
D. TF. &. 


Tue Favourite Caarr or Cuartes I. : THe | 
Avpert CuHaryx.—At an art exhibition held in 
Birmingham about 1846, among other rare sights 
were the chair once belonging to Charles I. and 
several other curious things, that belonged to the | 
same monarch. They were exhibited by Dr. | 





Sands Cox, who was in some way descended from 


In the second line we should naturally expect to 
find “I live” instead of “it last,” as better rhyme 
and quite as good sense. Boieav. 


DiupLes anpD Snort Tonoves.—It is the 
opinion of nurses that babies which have dimples 
have short tongues, and will lisp. H. ©. 
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Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. | 


VotTatre.—How many of the works of Voltaire 
have ever been published in English? It would 
seem that his writings are very little known to the 
majority of English people, for on this his cen- 
tenary I find him very commonly spoken of as an 
atheist ; and the Rock revives the old but often 
refuted calumny describing the philosopher of 
Ferney as “the man whose war-cry was Ecrasons 
Vinfame (meaning our Saviour).” Was not Dug- 
dale’s edition of the Philosophical Dictionary 
translated by a brother of Leigh Hunt ? 

W. M. G. W. 

{A probable explanation of the phrase cited by 
W. M. G. W. is given in our Paris contemporary, L'/n- 
termédiaire, for March 25 last, where the writer com- 
pares it with a recent mot of almost equal celebrity, 
‘Le cléricalisme c'est l'ennemi,” and considers “‘ Ecrasons 
linfime ” to have been aimed against the Jesuits, not 
against the Christian religion or its founder. 


Princess Dascuxorr.—Horace Walpole tells 
us that this celebrated Russian lady, when in 
England in 1770, translated into French the 
eulogium on Peter the Great which the Archbishop 
of Moscow had pronounced upon the occasion of 
the Russian victory over the Turkish fleet, and 
that Dr. Hinchcliffe, Bishop of Peterborough, was 
to translate it into English. Did such a trans- 
lation ever appear? If so, the title, date, &c., will 
oblige. Aw Otp READER. 


“Artrnurus Severvs O’Toote Nownesvcna, 
eTaTis 80.”—I have fallen in with a small oval 
print of an aged gentleman in armour, of, I should 
say, about the time of Queen Elizabeth, and bear- 
ing a peculiarly ornamented rod or sceptre in his 
right hand. Round the print is the superscription, 
“ Arthurus Severus O’Toole Nonesuch, setatis 80”; 
and beneath are the following verses :-— 

“Great Mogul’s landlord, of both Indies king, 

Whose self admiring fame doth loudly sing, 

Writes four score years, more kingdoms he hath right to, 

The stars say so, and for them he will fight too ; 

And though this worthless age will not believe him, 

But clatter, spatter, slander, scoff, and grieve him, 

Yet he and all the world in this agree, 

That such another Toole will never be.” 

Can you or any of your readers tell me who 
this King O’Toole was, or whose the verses are ? 


I. M. P. 


? 


Curzon Street, W. 


Swepisn Provers.— 
“ Es ist nicht gut trinken aus des Korporal’s Kanne.” 
In Cramer's Denkwiirdigkeiten der Grifin Konigs- 
mark, vol. i. p. 239, this is given as a Swedish 
proverb by Count Liwenhaupt to his wife. 


She 





had previously warned him against over-convivi- 
ality ; and he writes :— 

“Um Dich hinsichtlich meiner zu beruhigen, will ich 

Dir ein Sprichwort sagen, woraus Du das Uebrige 
errathen kannst.” 
And then follows the proverb, What is the mean- 
ing of it? and has it reference to his imbibing or 
not? Rk. Cc. S&S. W. 

Reading-Room, British Museum. 


PuiLotocicat.—I send the following quotation 
with the hope that the query may receive attention 
from “N. & Q.” :— 

“We commend as an agreeable puzzle to comparative 
puilologists the task of determining the relation in which 
the following words stand to each other: Ding, thing, 
chose, causa ; and to antiquarian legists that 
of ascertaining how the notion of thing or chose became 
permanently attached to the notion of a law court. At 
the risk of putting our foot into a wasp's nest, we will 
throw out the following suggestion. The further we 
penetrate into the border land between historic and pre- 
historic times, the more the political business and the 


| judicial business of the earliest Aryan assemblies melt 








into one common mass as public business, into one Court 
as the Court in which all business is transacted. Could 
not then the Dinghof, or Thing-court, or some analogous 
term, have originally designated the Court par excellence 
in which the public business, the 7 
lica, was transacted! The public business would very 
naturally get to be looked upon as ‘the business,’ the 
public things as ‘the thing,’ and the public Court as ‘the 
Thing-Court.’ The analogy of res publica is, at all 
events, a curious one, and that public business generally, 
and not jud/cial business specifically, was the early idea 
connected with Ding and Thing seems clear from the 
fuct that the Scandinavian Parliamentary bodies have to 
this day retained the name (¢.g. in Denmark the Upper 
and Lower Houses are respectively the Landthing and 
the Fulksthing).”"—Local Govers and Taxation of 
Germany, by R. B. D. Morier, Cobden Club Essays, p. 371, 
note 


public th res pub- 


ment 


G. Laurence Gomme, 


“ PaMILIARITY BREEDS conTempPT.”—On_ the 
subject of proverbs I would ask, Which is the ori- 
ginal and legitimate meaning of “ Familiarity breeds 
contempt”? Is it (1) too familiar intercourse 
breeds contempt in your associates; or (2) long 
familiarity with benefits, &c., leads us to under- 

ilue them? I have seen the proverb quoted in 
both senses. H. C. D. 

Woodbridge. 


Kitresrorp Barton, NEAR WELLINGTON, 
SomersetsHire.—Can any of your readers give 
me information about this old building ? 

Orrentat TitLe.—Can any of your readers tell 
me the literal meaning and precise value of the 
title of Punt Sucheo, held by the ruler of Bhore, in 
Western India? He is described as the last relic 
of Brahmin sovereignty in India, TREGEAGLE. 


“PaTreRROONE” orn “PuttreRRoone.”—In a 
MS. deposition of the year 1655 I find that George 
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Haybeard was accused of saying that Mr. Wm. 
Collings, Vicar of Modbury, “ had a necke as bigg 
as a bull, and that he was a patterroone to his 
kinsman Thomas Shepheard.” Is this word known ? 
Iam not sure that it is not putterroone. In another 
place I find it spelt with one ¢. 

A. H. A. Hamirtoyn. 


Heratpic.—In the Book of Family Crests, ninth 
edition, p. 212, pub. by Bell & Daldy, Fleet Street, 
appears the following :— 

“Greenhill, Lond. and Midd. a demi griffin, gu. 
(powdered with thirty-nine mulleta,* or), Pl. 27, No. 35. 
* Honos alit artes,’ 

“* The number of mullets with which this crest is 
charged is stated to have originated in the fact that the 
first bearer was the thirty-ninth child of the same 
parents,” 

Can any of the readers of “N. & Q.” oblige me 
by answering the following questions :—Who were 
the persons referred to in the above foot-note? 
Have there been, in modern times, any or many 
instances recorded of thirty-nine children by “ the 
same parents”? And is it usual to grant to a 
man heraldic honours on account of being one of 
an unusually numerous family ? H. G. H. 


BrapsnaAw tue Recicrpe.—Did any other of 
the name of Bradshaw hold a seat in the House of 
Commons, either before or after the Protectorate ? 


D. H. B. 


Garpiner’s “ Psatmopy.”—Can any of your 
readers inform me whether this was the work of 
Wm. Gardiner, author of the Music of Nature? 
and, if so, where can one get any tidings of him? 
He is not mentioned in Haydn’s Index of Biog. 
nor in Phillips’s Biog. Dict. It would appear that 
the characteristic of his work was that he had con- 
trived to adapt passages of Haydn, Mozart, and 
Beethoven to the Psalms of David. It was sanc- 
tioned by the Prince Regent and the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. What has become of the work ? 
Was it ever largely adopted? and, if so, why has it 
fallen so utterly into disuse ? C. A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 


PoputarR Lecat Fatvactes.—Some time ago 
(I believe in some work on jurisprudence) I came 
across a list of popular fallacies on legal subjects, 
such as “ that one must cut off one’s heir with a 
shilling,” “a corpse cannot be seized for debt,” &c. 
Could you, through the medium of your valuable 
journal, give me any insight as to what work it 
probably was I saw the list in, or where else I can 
tind such a list ? INQUIRER. 


Tue “Te Devum.”—Why is not “ white-robed ” 
used instead of “noble,” as applied to the army of 


martyrs? The translator in the first English 
Prymer (see Maskell’s Monumenta Ritualia 


Ecclesia Anglicane, vol. ii. p. 13) is much happier 








in catching the spirit of the original when he says, 
“Thee, preisith the white oost of martirs,” 
Throughout the ordinary translations of this magni. 
ficent hymn there are, to my mind, many imper- 
fections, and a great failure in the just appreciation 
of the original. W. H. Hart, F.S.A, 

Gravesend. 

|Mr. Hart will find the first clause of the Te Deny 
discussed at lencth in “N. & Q,” 5S. iii. 506; iv. 75, 
112, 312; v. 330, 397, 514; vi. 76, 136, 450, 520;' vii. 98 
172.) 

ApmrraL Vernon.—In what relation to the 
noble house of Vernon of Sudbury and Poynton 
did this hero of Porto Bello stand? Was he of 
that branch which settled in Ireland early in the 
sixteenth century, and possessed Clontarf Castle, 
co. Dublin? A. Harrisoy. 


Tue ARRANGEMENT OF AUTOGRAPHS.—Will 
some correspondent kindly advise me as to the 
best mode of arranging a large and valuable col- 
lection of autograph letters, so as to enable it to be 
easily shown to one’s friends? To paste, whether 
applied to the corners or only to one edge, I am 
averse, as it renders the autograph immovable 
without destruction ; neither are slits cut in paper 
so as to admit the four corners satisfactory, espe- 
cially when the letter consists of more pages than 
one. To bury them in drawers or portfolios I 
am also disinclined, as this prevents their being 
generally and readily accessible. Can any plan 
be suggested for making a collection of autograph 
letters as accessible as (say) an ordinary album of 
photographs better than slipping them loosely 
between the blank leaves of large volumes bound, 
of course, for the purpose? 

Perhaps any one who will be good enough to 
reply to this query will also advise as to the 
details it is desirable to mention when printing a 
catalogue. W. 

Oxford and Cambridge Club. 


Zorraxy.— The painter Zoffany lived and 
worked for some years in Lucknow. Could any of 
your readers give me any information as to where 
detailed information concerning the Indian career 
of this painter can be found? Did he ever publish 
any account of his life and experiences in India! 
Are his letters, or possibly a journal, in any public 
or private collection? He painted “The Embassy 
of Hyderbeck,” “Tiger Hunt,” and “The Cock- 
fight,” all engraved by Earlom, in Lucknow. Any 
information concerning the present location of 
these paintings and the Indian career of Zoffany 
will be thankfully received. I have Sandby's 
History of the Royal Academy and Bryan’s Dv. 
of Painters. A. C. 

” Lucknow. 


Pronisitixc THE Banns.—I think the follow- 
ing cutting from the Elgin Courant, April 5, 1875, 
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js worthy of a corner in the pages of “ N. & Q.,” 
especially as I nowhere find a record of a similar 
“ancient usage” in its well-stored volumes. My 
query is, Why and for what did the “strapping 
young damsel ” throw down a shilling as she made 
her protestation ?— 

“On Sunday last, in the Gaelic church of Inverness, 
the church officer was, before the beginning of the ser- 
vice, making the usual proclamation of banns of marriage 
When the names of a certain couple were mentioned, 
however, a strapping young damsel got to foot and pro- 
tested, and, according to the ancient usage, threw down 
asbilling. The incident is somewhat curious, and cer- 
tainly unusual, and created no ordinary sensation in the 
church.” 

C. H. Srerzenson. 

Barnes, Surrey. 


Avutuors or Booxs WanTED.— 

A Faithful Abridgment of the Works of that Learned 
and Judicious Divine, Mr. Richard Hooker. With an 
Account of his Life. By a Divine of the Church of Eng- 
land. Lond., 1705. 8vo. pp. lvii-350. 

Ep. MARsHALL, 

The Old House at Home.—Who wrote this song, and 
who set it to music? 1 have not heard it or seen it since 
the days of my boyhood. Joux Pickrorp, M.A. 


Aurnors or Quotations WaANTED.— 
* Arise, and hail the happy day, 
Cast all low cares of life away,” &c. 
“ The Saviour ! O what endless charms 
Dwell in the blissful sound!” &c. 
DEXTER. 
* As bees on flowers alighting cease their hum, 
So settling in their places Whigs are dumb.” 
JONATHAN BovuculEr. 


“ Si vis pacem, para bellum.” 


H. A. B. 
Replies. 
DANTE: NIMROD, “INFERNO,” XXXI. 67. 
(5th S. ix. 288.) 


“ Rafél mai améch zabi almi.” 

J. T. F. asks if “these words are mere non- 
sense, or can be explained as an attempt at some 
Shemitic words.” There is hardly a commentator 
on Dante, either English or Italian, who has not 
something to say about this strange passage. In 
Bianchi’s excellent Florentine edition of the Divina 
’ : ~ : - 

Commedia, 1857, I find the following note :— 

“Tl sig. ab. Lanci in un suo dotto discorso stampato in 
Roma |’ anno 1819 intese di mostrare che queste parole 
di Nembrotto sono dell’ idioma arabo, e che significano: 
‘esalta lo splendor mio nell’ abisso, siccome rifolgord per 
lomondo.’ L’' ab. Giuseppe Venturi veronese opind che 
Je parole di Nembrotto siano del linguaggio siriaco, e ne 
dava questa spiegazione: ‘ Rafel, per Dio! o poter di 
Dio! mai, perché io, améch, in questo profondo, o pozzo? 
zabi, torna indietro ; a/mi, nasconditi,’ A me pero pare 
piu probabile I’ opinione di chi crede che questo verso sia 
un miscuglio di parole senza alcun senso tolte da diversi 
dialetti orientali, e stia a rappresentare la confusione 


delle lingue avvenuta presso la torre elevata da quel 
superbo.” 

Fraticelli, in his notes to the Divina Commedia 
(edit. of 1877), says :— 

“ Tra le varie opinioni intorno al significato di queste 
strane parole, parmi la pit probabile questa: che le 
cinque voci siano ciascuna d’ un diverso linguaggio; la 
prima dell’ ebraico, le altre de’ quattro principali dialetti, 
che si vogliono da quello derivati nella confusione di 
Babel. Che il verso compong»si di voci di dialetti 
babelici, par che lo accenni il Poeta medesimo, dicendo 
poco appresse: ‘ Egli stesso s’accusa: Questi ¢ Nem- 
brotto, ec.’ In questa ipotesi il significato ne sarebbe: 
‘Poter di Dio! perché son io in questo profondo? Torna 
indietro; t’ ascondi’: come, traducendosi nello spagnuolo- 
latino-tedesco-francese-italiano, si direbbe: ‘ Pardiez ! 
—cur ego—hier?—va-t-en ;—t’ ascondi.’” 

Leigh Hunt says (Stories from the Italian Poets, 
1846, vol. i. p. 137) :-— 

“The gaping monotony of this jargon, full of the 
vowel a, is admirably suited to the mouth of the vast 
half-stupid speaker. It is like a babble of the gigantic 
infancy of the world.” 

Another of the poet’s commentators, Raffaele 
Andreoli, speaks with some scorn of those who 
attempt to explain the passage. He says :— 

*‘ Dante says that to Nimrod no language is known, 
and that his language is known to no one, After this 
formal declaration could he ever have believed that the 
learned would have wasted so much time in searching 
for the meaning of Nimrod’s strange accents?” 

J.T. F. speaks of “ Nimrod’s howl of fury,” in 
inverted commas, as though he were quoting these 
words from some one. I do not know from whom, 
as there is no such phrase in Dante, or in Cary’s 
version, which he mentions. He also gives the last 
word of the line as alams; it should be almi, in 
order to rhyme with palmi and salmi. 

J. T. F. may be interested in comparing the 
above passage with a somewhat similar one in the 
earlier part of the poem, which is also a great erus 
to the poet’s commentators. I allude to the words 
with which Plutus greets the two poets on their 
entrance into the fourth circle, in which the misers 
and the spendthrifts are punished—“ Pape Satan, 
pape Satan aleppe” (Inferno, vii. 1); of which 
Longfellow says, “This outcry of alarm is differently 
interpreted by different commentators, and by none 
very satisfactorily.” JONATHAN BovuculeEr. 

Bexley Heath, Kent. 


No wonder that J. T. F., or any linguist, should 
be puzzled to extract any meaning from this pas- 
Venturi, in his admirable commentary 
(Divina Commedia, Verona edition, 1750), clearly 
shows that the words have no meaning at all— 
that they are, in fact, and were intended by the 
poet to be, pure gibberish. The matter is thus 
explained, and the whole of it is strikingly cha- 
racteristic of Dante’s style. One of the monstrous 
giants approached by Dante and his guide bellows 
out the passage quoted, and is immediately re- 
| buked by Virgil, who tells him to resort again to 


sage. 
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his horn (which the giant had blown previously) 
rather than attempt uncouth and unintelligible 
speech. The confusion of tongues following the 
dispersion on the plain of Babel is alluded to ; 
and the noisy giant is ay eee to be Nimrod, and 
that after the dispersion he would not be able to 
make himself understood by speech. In the con- 
text the poet refers to the Titans trying to scale 
heaven by piling mountain on mountain, and 
Jupiter conquering them with his thunder. This 
mixing up of Bible history and heathen fables is 
frequent in the Divina Commedia, and is to my 
mind a fatal blemish in a wonderful work. At the 
risk of raising a nest of hornets, I must say that I 
consider the whole plan of Dante’s Inferno revolt- 
ing to the mind of a Christian. M. H. R. 


Your correspondent J. T. F. has lighted on one 
of the greatest difficulties of the Divine Comedy. 
It might almost be said that volumes have been 
written on this one line. Commentators differ 
very greatly as to its meaning. Some suppose the 
words to be mere gibberish (guazzabuglio is the 
expression of one editor) ; others say it is a string 
of sounds meant to represent the confusion of 
Babel. It is not easy, however, to imagine Dante 
inventing mere nonsense. Accordingly the Ab- 
bate Lanci endeavours to show that these words 
are Arabic, and that the meaning is, “ Exalt my 
splendour in hell as it shone on earth.” Venturi 
supposes the sentence to be Syriac, and would 
translate, ‘In God’s name, why am I in this pit? 
Turn back, hide thyself.” Fraticelli, again, main- 
tains that each word is taken from a different 
language. With deference to these authorities, I 
cannot think their theories at all tenable. I would 
venture to inquire whether the sentence may not 
be very corrupt Hebrew. Dante, in the treatise 
De Vulgari Eloquio (i. § 6), asserts that Hebrew 
was the primitive language of the world; and 
Nimrod is represented as living before the con- 
fusion of tongues. Surely, then, there can be 
little doubt that Dante believed him to speak 
Hebrew. In a somewhat parallel manner Arnault 
Daniel, the troubadour, is introduced speaking 
Provencal, and his words, in all editions of the 
Divine Comedy (Purgatorio, xxvi. 140, sqq.), are, 
according to M. Raynouard, as corrupt as I ima- 
gine this Hebrew sentence to be. Every reader 
of Dante knows that there is another line in the 
Inferno (vii. 1) which is as great a cruz as this, 
and which perhaps is also meant for Hebrew. It 
may be added that there are many variants of the 
line under discussion. A comparison of the four 
early editions reprinted by Lord Vernon seems to 
show that the line originally stood : 

“ Raphel mai amech zabi almi.” 
Gwavas. 


| 











it is supposed, are meant to express the confusion 

of languages at the building of the Tower of 

Babel.” R. M. Spence, M.A, 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


PROVERBS WHICH HAVE CHANGED THEIR Mgax- 
ing (5@ §. ix. 345.)—This is a suggestion of con- 
siderable interest, but in discussing it care must be 
taken to ascertain the true foundation of proverbial 
sayings. “The schoolmaster is abroad” became a 
common expression just half a century ago, It 
was a saying of Lord Brougham (Jan. 29, 1828): 
“The schoolmaster is abroad, and I trust to him, 
armed with his primer, against the soldier in full 
military array.” This was shortly after Lord 

3rougham had been instrumental in the foundation 

of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge. The saying was at once adopted and quoted 
everywhere, but there were many who did not like 
it, and ridicule was cast upon it, as it was upon 
many other things that Brougham took in hand. 
There was a caricature of a country school, shut 
up, bearing a notice that the schoolmaster was 
gone abroad, and an inference was made that he 
had gone at the public cost to “ Botanical Bay.” 
This was a pictorial sneer at the “ pedagogue.” 
At this time—and these were the early days of 
“ Stinkomalee ”—if a teacher, lecturer, or school- 
master made any mistake, it was the custom to 
say, “The schoolmaster is abroad—rather!” As 
a distinct saying, this expression has for the last 
fifty years always meant “ means of instruction are 
open to all.” But attempts have often been made 
to pervert its meaning, Just as they may be even 
of a text of Scripture. This saying may be de- 
scribed as a temporary proverbial saying, the 
meaning of which will pass away as facilities for 
learning increase. 

The expression, “To put a spoke in the wheel,” 
is one of which the original meaning is not very 
clear. There are old illustrations of it both as 
meaning to help and to prevent. There are several 
notes on this question in “N. & Q.” (1* S. viii. 
269, 351, 522, 576, 624 ; ix. 45, 601; x. 54). At 
the last reference a quotation is given of its use in 
1689 as meaning to check or stop the wheel of 
progress. 

Old sayings of this sort have in some instances 
got quite a new meaning, because the original 
purport is forgotten. Amongst sea-faring men It 
was common to say, “Do not lose the ship for 
sparing a ha’perth of tar.” But in inland counties 
this saying takes the form of “Do not lose the 
sheep for sparing a ha’perth of tar.” It is open to 
question which of these two forms of the proverbial 
saying is the older. Here the intention is the 
same, though the illustration is so different. In 
the case of the wheel there are clearly two versions, 


If J. T. F. had consulted Cary’s foot-note, he | the real one and the ironical one, but which is the 


would have seen that “ These unmeaning sounds, | older? 


Epwarp So_-y. 
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Mr. Bienkinsorr is mistaken in supposing 
that “forty years ago this proverb meant that 
ignorance prevailed because the schoolmaster had 
shut up shop and gone abroad.” It had the 
opposite meaning then, as it has now. The phrase 
was first used by Brougham when the Duke of 
Wellington was first minister in 1828. In one of 
his speeches in the House of Commons, Brougham, 
referring to the fact of the soldier being abroad, 
comforted himself with reflecting that the school- 
master also was abroad. It was merely a bit of 
party glorification, and its application was evident. 
Brougham, however, lived to forma juster estimate 
of the great soldier-statesman, and gave utterance 
to it on a remarkable occasion in a noble oration. 

“Spoke in the wheel.” May not this be a cor- 
ruption of spike? A spike put into a wheel, though 
it would not prevent its use, as in the case of 
acannon, would certainly impede its action. 

C. Ross. 

The history of this supposed proverb and its 
change of meaning is this: Lord Brougham 
threatened all opposers of the Reform Bill, enemies 
of “ progress,” &c., with speedy extinction, because 
“The schoolmaster is abroad.” Seymour the 
caricaturist published in return a series of nine 
lithographic sketches (1834), in which he illustrated 
the comic results of the schoolmasters being 
“abroad ” in another sense. W. G. 

In the seventeenth century “To put a spoke in 
his wheel” had exactly the same meaning as it has 
now, and is so used by Beaumont and Fletcher in 
The Loyal Lover, Act iv. sc. 6. 

H. Fisuwick, F.s 





Tae Cuorr Starts at HAARLEM: THE GosPEL 
AND Epistle Sipes oF THE ALTAR (5 §, ix. 61, 
101, 413, 451.)\—The Ambrosian rite is this, 
“Diaconus se transfert ad cornu exterius aitaris in 
parte epistolze, subdiaconus vero ad cornu evangelii, 
sibi versA ad invicem facie stant.” The Gospel was 
read on the south side of the church up to the 
middle of the ninth century towards the men 
(Gemma Anima, lib. i. c. 22), the women seated 
onthe north side being supposed to learn from 
their husbands at home (1 Cor. xiv. 35). The 
church had its proper orientation, so that north 
side was to the left and south side on the right 
hand of a person entering by the west door 
{Amalar, c. 320, De Eccl. Off., 1. iii. c. 2). Remigius 
of Auxerre, c. 882, says that for mystical reasons 
—symbolically of opposing the approach of the Evil 
One (Is, xiv. 13; Jerem. i. 14; comp. Vita S. 
Hugonis, Epis. Lincoln., v. 940 ; Rupert, De Div. 
Of, lib. iii. c. 22), as distinguished from the divine 
quarter (Hab. iii. 3)—the deacon read the Gospel 
towards the north. The lectern used by the deacon 
at Aix-la-Chapelle was the gift of St. Henry, 1011, 
and is placed on the right side of the choir entry. 
Some time later Micrologus complains of the read- 











ing of the Gospel on the north side as an innovation 
(De Eccles, Observ., c. ix.). Possibly the position 
was originally determined according to the axis of 
the church ; but tradition, by way of compromise, 
kept its place till recently at Notre Dame, Paris, 
where the deacon sang the Gospel in the southern 
ambon (upon the site of the rood-loft) facing north- 
ward. Where there was a rood-loft the subdeacon, 
ascending by the north stairs, read southward, and 
the deacon, who used the south staircase, faced 
northward. Durandus says the Epistle was read 
in dextra parte facing the altar (Rationale, lib. iv. 
fo. xc}, “lecturus evangelium transit ad partem 
sinistram et opponit faciem suam aquilonare juxta 
illud Esa. xliii. 6” (fo. xcviiib). In England the 
rood-loft was used only on great festivals. The 
socket for the Gospel lectern remains in the altar 
step on the north side at St. David’s ; at Canter- 
bury it was on the north side adjoining the choir 
transept. At Durham “at the north end of the 
high altar there was a goodly fine letteron of brasse 
where they sunge the Epistle and Gospell” (Rites, 
vii. p. 11), clearly because the Gospel was read from 
it. At Hereford, “Evangelium a diacono (legebatur) 
super superiorem gradum converso ad partem 
borealem,” which harmonized with the use at 
Seville. In the Bourges Missal little tonsured 
heads mark the positions of deacon and subdeacon. 
At Salisbury the rule was “semper legatur evan- 
gelium versus aquilonem.” An English will, how- 
ever, dated 1438, mentions “ the south side of the 
altar where the Gospels are usually read” ; but it 
was not till 1485 that the Roman rule required 
the north and south sides to be taken from the 
arms of the crucifix upon the altar (Maskell, 20), 
with a remarkable though unexpressed relevancy 
to the ancient position of the celebrant facing west- 
wards in the Basilica, as the Pope still stands. 
Possibly the change in England from south to 
north arose in conventual, cathedral, and collegiate 
churches, where the celebrant in front of a choir of 
men only did not turn, but read from the book 
lying on the north or left hand of the altar, the 
gospeller and epistoler only attending at high or 
chapter masses. The Gospel and Epistle sides of 
the altar coincided with the cantoris and decani of 
the choir stalls. The MS. statutes of St. David’s, 
1368, require, in consequence of some abuses, 
“diaconum et subdiaconum ministrantes in missa 
ad continuam stationem in suis locis, nisi quando 
officii missae necessitas exposceret, simul concele- 
brantes, districtius arctari.” I may remark that 
two sets of double stairs (of access and egress) for 
the epistoler and gospeller remain at St. John’s, 
Brecon, marking the site of the rood-loft; and 
that the traces of a peculiar Benedictine arrange- 
ment—the choir entry, or interspace between the 
rood and choir screens—may be observed in that 
church, although obliterated at St. Alban’s, Peter- 
borough, Durham, Rochester, and Dunster. 
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I do not notice any special use in the Missal of 
Utrecht, which would account for the change of 
terms at Haarlem; neither doI in an article on 
that church stating that “the stalls are late and 
poor, and the subselle” (misericords) “have been 
destroyed” (Keclesiologist, 1852, vol. x. p. 400). 
A very interesting trace of the old English use 
occurs in 1636, when Bishop Wren enjoined that 
“in very long Churches the Minister may come 
nearer to read the Epistle and Gospell,” that is, 
remove from “the Communion Table” to do so 
(Rit. Comm. Rep., 564). It stood “close vnder 
theast wall of the chancell where the altar in 
former times stood, the ends thereof being placed 
north and sowth” (p. 557). 

Mackenziz E. C. Watcorrt. 


Frorto’s Irauian Brocrapny or Lapy Jane 
Grey (5° S. ix. 408.)—I have a copy of this 
volume, and there is another in the library of Mr. 
Henry Huth. It appears to have been printed at 
London. I cannot at present recollect any other 
volume printed by Richardo Pittore (not Tittore). 

R. 8S. Turner. 

A 5, Albany, 


Witt or Jonn Arcnor, or Bisnor’s Har- 
FIELD (5% §. ix. 405.)—One of the witnesses to 
this will was “ Robert ffrouik parish priest.” Can 
Mr. Lioyp tell if “Robert ffrouik” was then 
rector of Bishop’s Hatfield, or was he only a 
chantry priest ? H. Fisnwick, F.S.A. 

Carr Hill, Rochdale, 


Provincia Farrs (5™ §, vi. 108, 214, 278, 
353 ; vii. 99, 437 ; viii. 156, 269 ; ix. 338.)—I was 
present at the kermesse at Amsterdam in Sep- 
tember, 1873, and though to a stranger it was an 
interesting sight from the variety of the costumes 
of the Frisian and other peasants who attended it, 
I am not at all surprised that the government have 
determined to put anend toit. (I believe that 
this determination caused a regular riot last 
autumn, which required the employment of 
military force for its suppression.) Having already 
had some experience of English “Statute Fairs,” 
Gloucestershire “Mops,” and Scotch term-day 
hirings, I can say that thongh all these might 
surely be suppressed with advantage to the morals 
of the rural population, I never in them witnessed 
anything even approaching the scenes of frenzied 
debauchery and oblivion, or disregard, of common 
decency which were common at the Amsterdam 
kermesse. In other years I have happened to be 
present at kermesses in Belgium, at Antwerp, 
Brussels, &c., but these were, by comparison, tame- 
ness and innocence itself. Some of the very 
“peculiar arrangements” of the Dutch kermesses 
are alluded to in Baedeker’s guide-book, La 
Belgique et la Hollande, 1864, among “les par- 
ticuliarités hollandaises,” in a passage which has 





been judiciously excluded from my last English 
edition (1876). J. Woopwarp, 


Romano-Curistian Rematys iy Barrary (5% 
S. ix. 349, 429, 458.)—Mr. Boase has by over- 
sight supposed that I had said, ante, p. 430, that 
E. Huebner’s Inscriptiones Britannia Latina, 
&c., was not to be found in the library of the 
British Museum, whereas the work I spoke of was 
the professor’s later work, Inscriptiones Britannie 
Christiane, published in 1876, as may be seen 
by the last paragraph of my article, and which was 
not in the Brit. Mus. Catalogue a fortnight ago 
when I looked for it, though I found the former 
work to which Mr. Boas refers. 

I fear there is delay in putting new works into 
the B. M. Catalogue, and it is quite possible that 
Huebner’s late work may be in the library, but not 
yet indexed. Joseru Browy. 

Temple. 


“BanpDANA” PocKET-HANDKERCHIFFS (5% §, 
ix. 446.)—T. S. notwithstanding, the origin of the 
word bandana may still be left, as suggested by 
Dr. Birdwood, to Colonel Yule. There is not now 
in any language of India a word resembling ban- 
dana, taking it either as “ three long,” or a “long 
and two short,” or as a dissyllable, which means 
kerchief, handkerchief, turband, towel, or waist- 
girdle, and the term could not have passed out of 
the native languages and have remained in com- 
mercial English. 

As calico from Calicut on the western coast, and 
madapolliams from the town of Madapolliam on 
the eastern coast, it is most probable that the word 
is from the name of some place whence these 
spotted silk or cotton pieces were first exported. 

R. B. 8. 

Pustic-Hovuse Sirens (5 §, ix. 127, 174, 257, 
293, 353, 391, 439.)—I can only refer H. Y. N. to 
Hotten’s History of Signboards, p. 239, for all 
that can be said of the apple tree as a sign. 
The addition of the mitre was doubtless to dis- 
tinguish the house from others that had the same 
emblem. The “Apple Tree and Mitre” is in 
Cursitor Street ; there is an “ Apple Tree” in the 
Gray’s Inn Road ; and the “ Mitre” will be found 
as a sign for several places in the vicinity. 

Carry. 

The well-known explanation of the sign of the 
“Goat and Compasses,” as a corruption of “God 
encompasses us,” I look upon as an instance of the 
practice of following the most misleading of all 
guides—similarity of sound. Allow me to suggest 
another possible origin. The arms of the Cord- 
wainers’ Company are Azure, a chevron or, be- 
tween three goats’ heads erased argent. What 
could be more natural than that, in ignorance ol 
the meaning of the chevron, the sign of the Cord- 
wainers’ Arms should be described as the “Goats 
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and Compasses,” from which the transition to a 
single goat is easy ? J. F. Marsu. 


Hardwick House, Chepstow. 


“Corropy ” (5% §. viii. 448.)— 

“Corodie ig an allowance of meat, bread, drink, 
money, cloathing, lodging, and such like necessaries for 
sustenance. Corodies are of common right, as every 
founder of abbeys and other houses of religion had 
authority to assign such in the same houses for father, 
brother, cousin, or other that he would appoint. And 
this corody was due as well to a common person Founder 
as where the King himself was Founder. But where the 
House was holden in Frankalmoigne there the tenure 
itself was a discharge of corodie against all men, except 
it were afterward charged voluntarily; as when the 
King would send his writ to the abbot for a corodie for 
such a one, whom they admit, there the House should be 
thereby charged for ever, whether the King were founder 
ornot. See the writ de Corodio habendo in Fitsh. Nat. 
Brev., fol. 230." —Les Termes de la Ley, edit. 1685. 

Primarily the corrody was a supply of food and 
other necessaries given by the vassals of a lord 
whenever he chose to quarter himself and his 
dependents upon them, or, as it is explained in 
Migne’s edition of Ducange, “convivia que 
dominis prestabantur a vassallis quoties per 
illorum terras pergebant.” The custom 
Celtic origin, and was called coshering in Ireland. 


It is named by Sir John Davies, in his Discovery | 


of the True Cause why Ireland was never brought 
under Obedience of the Crown of England, as one 
of the exactions by which the Irish people were 
oppressed by their native chiefs :— 

“This extortion of coin and livery (levies of food and 
money) was taken for the maintenance of their men of 
war; but their Irish exactions, extorted by their chief- 
tains and tanists, by colour of their barbarous seigniory, 
were almost as grievous a burden as the other, namely 
coshering, which were visitations and progresses made by 
the lord and his followers among his tenants, wherein 


he did eat them (as the English proverb is) out of house | 


and home.” —P. 134, edit. 1787. 

The term corrody was at length applied to any 
grant of permanent subsistence by any one who 
had a right to make it. It was primarily written 
conrody (hence the Fr. forms conroit, conroi, 
Roquefort), and is probably from Celt. cyn (con. 
Lat. cum), and rhodd (rod), a gift, a contribution, 
meaning a gift in unison or by many contributors, 
which the corrody originally was. In Welsh the 
word corodyn was formerly used in the general 
sense of “a giver of alms or bounty.” J. D. 

Belsize Square. 


. , . 
From conredium or corredium:— 

_“Quidquid ad alimentum, ad cibum, ad mensam datur, 

cibus, mensz apparatus, alimonium, convivium.”—Du 

Fresne, sw) voc. 


“ Corody......8ignifies in common law a sum of money 


or'allowance of meat, drink, and clothing, due to the king | 


from an abbey, or other house of religion, whereof he is 
the founder, towards the reasonable sustenance of such 
sone of his servants, being put to his pension, as he 
thinketh good to bestow it on. And the difference 
beween a corody and a pension seemeth to be that a 


was of 


corody is allowed towards the maintenance of any of the 
king’s servants that liveth in the abbey, a pension is 
given to one of the king's chaplains for his better main- 
tenance in the king's service until he may be better 
provided of a benefice.”—Cowel, Law Dict., sub voc. 
K. P. D. E. 

A corrody, corody, or corodie was practically 
a kind of rent charge onan abbey or other religious 
endowment. Blount in his Law Dictionary 
defines it as a sum of money or allowance of meat, 
drink, and clothing due to a founder “ towards the 
reasonable sustenance of such a one of his servants 
or vadelets as he thinks good to bestow it on.” 
A corody was for life, for a term of years, in tail, 
or in fee, and might be certain or uncertain (see 
Fitzherbert’s Natura Brevium). Inthe Termes de 
la Ley it is said that a corody on a monastery can- 
not be held by a woman, neither can one on a 
nunnery be held by a man. The question of 
corodies became of very general interest at the 
time of the dissolution of religious houses, and the 
34-35 Hen. VIII. cap. 19, provides for “ pensions, 
portions, indemnities, sinodies, and 
proxies” (see Bishop Gibson’s Codex Juris Eccl. 
Ang.). The usual dictionary derivation, such as 
that given by Minshew, 1627, “a lat. corrodo,” is 
by no means satisfactory. It was a monkish word, 
| like cordone (i.e. reward), and surely could not be 
derived from “ fretting or gnawing bones.” 

Epwarp So.ty. 


corrodies, 


A corodie, corrodium alias corredium, Lat. ; 
corredo, Ital. Provision ; a right of sustenance or 
to receive certain allotments of victual and pro- 
vision for one’s maintenance. The founder of an 
abbey or other religious house had the right to 
claim a provision out of the common fund for his 
| servant or vadelet. The king, whether founder or 
not, had this privilege. It was the subject of grant 
for life or less term, and even in fee simple or fee 
tail. If the charge were upon a house of monks, 
the grantor could not send a woman to take it, or 
if it were due from a nunnery, it was not lawful to 
appoint a man to receive it. Where the religious 
house was holden in Frankalmoigne it was dis- 
charged of all corodies (stat. 1 Edw. III. cap. 10), 
except the corodie were voluntarily charged, as 
when the king sent his writ and the beneficiary 
was admitted, in which case the house would be 
thereby charged for ever. A corodie differed from 
a pension, which was given to one of the king’s 
chaplains for his better maintenance until he should 





be provided with a benetice. It was an ancient 
law, for in the statute of West. 2, cap. 25, it was 
| ordained that an assize should lie for a corodie. It 
| is also apparent by the stat. 34 and 35 Hen. VIII. 
cap. 26, that corodies belonged sometimes to bishops 
and noblemen from monasteries. Sir Matthew 
Hale says that a corodie was due of common right, 
and that no prescription would discharge it (2 Inst., 
| 647). If the house did not submit a writ would 
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lie (see Reg. of Writs, fo. 264). Fitzherbert, in his 
Nat. Brev., fo. 30, sets down all the corodies and 
pensions certain that any abbey when they stood 
was bound to perform to the king. See Blac., 
Com.; Termes de la Ley ; Spelman, Gloss. 
Grorce WHITE. 
St. Briavel's, Epsom. 


See Spelman’s Glossary, Jacob’s Law Dictionary, 
or Halliwell’s Glossary. C. J. E. 


“Tr Is AN ILL WIND,” &c. (5S, ix. 348, 413.)— 
The following extract from the Times of some 
months since gives an early instance of the 
occurrence of this proverb in what is now the less 
common form :— 

“Aw Itt-csep Provers.—The Theatre, commenting 
on the proverb generally quoted as ‘It’s an ill wind 
that blows nobody any good,’ says: ‘In Heywood's Pro- 
verbs, 1562, is this, “It is an ill wind that blows no man 
to good.” Shakspere uses it in Hen. V/J., pt. iii. Act ii. 
se. 5, “ Ill blows the wind that profits nobody,” a change 
of form made for the sake of the metre. In Hen. /V., 
pt. ii. Act v. sc. 3, Pistol says, “ Not the ill wind which 
blows none to good,” which is very nearly the popular 
form as given by Heywood,’” 

Ep. MArsHatt. 


Democrapny (5 §, ix. 247, 295.)—I should 
think there is scarcely a Greek scholar worthy 
of the name who would endorse M. Lagneau’s 
doctrine that “the terms Ethnology, Ethnography, 
and Demography are almost synonymous in their 
etymological signification.” For if etymology is tu 
be the test (and there can be no better), then 
M. Lagneau has pitched upon the very one which, 
far beyond all others, tells directly against his 
view. Passing by the first, let us break up the 
others into their component parts. We have thus 
€Ovos-ypaddw and dipos-ypade, the radical or 
root meaning of the former being a nation com- 
prising people of every class ; of the latter, people 
of the lower class only, the exact equivalent of the 
Latin plebs ; so that the two words, or “terms,” are 
no more synonymous than are genus and species, 
which, in their mutual relation, they really are.* 
Hence, as €@vos comprehends within its significa- 
tion nobles as well as commoners, it would be quite 
as legitimate to say that nobles and commoners are 
nearly one and the same, as that €@vos and dijos 
are “almost synonymous.” But authority is dead 
against all this; for, not to mention others, both 
Homer and Herodotus put the words in opposition. 
In the Iliad (ii. 188) we find dvria pev ELoyov 
dvdpa, and in 1, 198 of the same book, dy & ad 
dijpov 7’ dvdpa, where the speaker is represented 
as addressing the former, dyavois eréeooy, with 
bland words, and as striking the other oxyjrrpw, 
with his sceptre. In Herodotus (i. 196) we have 
between evdaiyoves and dios a contrast set up 


* What I mean is that, as correlatives, {@yoc and 








exactly similar. According to the “ etymological 

signification,” therefore, Ethnography must mean 

the science, or whatever we may call it, which is 

conversant about nations collectively, Demography 

that which is conversant about a certain part of 

them distinctively. Epmunp Tew, M.A, 
Patching Rectory, Arundel. 


There is an able periodical issued in Paris 
entitled Annales de Demographie Internationale, 
Amongst other matter the last number announces 
that Dr. Bertillon, a former president of the 
Société d’Anthropologie, is giving a “ cours public 
de démographie et de gésgraphie médicale.” 

Wituiam E. A. Axoy, 

Barton-on-Irwell. 


Tae “Tipe or Farr” (5 §. ix. 426.)—The 
consideration raised by KinesTon is a very curious 
one. I have for many years observed the effects, 
or the apparent effects—for I know not which is 
the more correct term—of the phenomena referred 
to, and have asked myself this question, Do events 
and casualties, which appear beyond the control or 
influence of the human will, occur in cycles? 
Take railway accidents. No sooner does one 
serious casualty of this class occur than the news- 
papers teem with others of the same class, but of 
less magnitude; then comes a lull. I feel certain 
that to a very large extent there is nothing more 
than coincidence here, arising in this form. The 
public mind becomes excited upon the subject, 
everything bearing upon it is consequently recorded 
in the newspapers, and so there seems to bea 
cycle of such oceurrences, when in truth nothing 
more than ordinary events are happening. This 
view as to railway accidents may be proved to be 
correct by reference to the Board of Trade returns 
of persons killed by such casualties. These show 
a steady increase in regard to the number of miles 
of railway opened and the increase of persons 
travelling, and rarely anything more. 

This view therefore arises: Events of all kinds 
are happening constantly around us, but we do not 
take conscious note of them, unless the mind is 
directed towards them by some overwhelming inci- 
dent ; then for a time we see all the events of the 
same class, whether small or large. 

But there are some classes of events which may 
really occur in proximity from one common influ- 
ence, as that of the weather, i.e. the condition of 
the temperature—there are explosions of fire-damp 
in coal mines, perhaps also gunpowder-mill ex- 
plosions and steam-boiler explosions. It is clear 
that the number of shipwrecks occurring in any 
given space of time may depend much upon the 
condition of the elements in relation to storms, 
fogs, &c. It is possible that here we may trace 4 
relation to the sun spot theory. . 

I have long been a director of a leading acci- 


Oijpog are respectively to each other genus and species. | dent insurance company. It is quite certain that 
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in this business we do have cycles of casualties, as, | 


for instance, a certain district of the country will 


sustain an unusual proportion of accidents, or that | 
|operas at the Cockpit Theatre in Drury Lane, 


accidents of a certain distinct type, as distinguished 
from other types, will prevail for a given period. 
I have endeavoured to deduce a law in all this, 
but without success hitherto, yet I do not despair. 
Certain states of the atmosphere superinduce to 
fatal terminations of simple injuries, as erysipelas 
and other species of blood-poisoning. 

In fire insurance losses are observed to run upon 
certain classes of risk, as at one period woollen 
nills, at another cotton mills, and (about quarter 
days!) on the shops of struggling tradesmen ; but 
in all this cause and effect are always to be traced, 
as depression of certain branches of trade, &c. In 
some countries fires will be very numerous in one 
province, and hardly any in another and perhaps a 
neighbouring one, the solution being political dis- 
content, unusual fiscal burdens, &c. 

It is clear, then, that in many of the observed 
facts the operations of the human will are apparent 
and direct. May it not be that in other cases the 
cause is the same, but its operation concealed ! 
This operation may be indirect as well as direct. 
In the case of railway accidents their prevention 
depends greatly upon the nerves of numerous 
pointsmen, breakmen, and other officials. Fear, 
affecting the nervous energies, may produce the 
very results which are sought to be avoided. 

I note down these thoughts as they occur to 
me, without exact logical sequence, and simply in 
the spirit of inquiry. What we want, in view of 
the solution of all such questions, is accurately 
recorded facts, complete over a series of years. 
Chance jottings are always incomplete, and there- 
fore necessarily misleading. I have sometimes 
(mentally) resolved to start an “ Event and Occur- 
rence” Society, whose business it should be to pre- 
pare and publish records. Would it go? 

Cornetius Watrorp, F.LA., F.S. 

Belsize Park Gardens, N.W. 


If Kineston will refer to Buckle’s History of 


S. 


Civilization in England, vol. i. cap. i. pp. 22-26, | 


edition 1871, he will find this subject, and “ the 
proof we now possess of the regularity with which 
mental phenomena succeed each other,” very ably 
discussed. Cuarry. 


“Copper”: “Koprern”: “Cop” (5t® §. ix. 
187, 297.)—Mr. Scnou connects the word cop - 
head with Gr. xehadxj, Lat. caput. This, of 
course, is an impossible etymological equation. 
The Teutonic cognates of caput are Goth. haubith, 
A.-S. heéfod, O.N. hifus, Eng. head, &c. 
0.H.G. choph, Germ. kopf (= head), Icel. koppr 
(cup), Eng. cop, a round hill, head, is a different 


| ment had fallen into less fanatical hands. 


Tue Opera (5 §. ix. 448.)—As Rachell New- 
port’s letter is dated in Dec., 1658, it may be 
assumed that she refers to the performance of 


rather than to those at Rutland House in Charter 
House Yard, which preceded the others. The first 
inhibition of “ stage plays” was in 1642, and the 
second on Feb. 13, 1647-48. In Dec., 1648, 
Captain Betham was appointed provost martial, 
“ with power to seize upon all ballad-singers, and 
But in 1656 the govern- 
Crom- 
well was in the ascendant, and he was known to be 
a great lover of music. Then Sir William Dave- 


to suppress stage plays.” 


| nant, with the countenance and support of Lord 


| 





| dry sites? 


The | 


| 
| 
| 


Whitelocke, Sir John Maynard, and others, fitted 
up Rutland House as a theatre, and produced An 
Entertainment after the Manner of the Ancients, in 
which the dialogue was declaimed throughout to 
music, as by the ancient Greek Rhapsodists in 
their recitations of the Homeric and other poems. 
This was the first English opera, the vocal and 
instrumental music having been composed by Dr. 
Charles Coleman, Captain Henry Cook, Henry 
Lawes, and George Hudson. The evasion of the 
Act of Parliament having been tolerated, Dave- 
nant produced in the same year The Siege of 
Rhodes. Finding his venture successful, he next 
took the Cockpit Theatre in Drury Lane, and pro- 
duced there The Cruelty of the Spaniards in Peru, 
which Cromwell is said to have read and approved 
before its representation, and The History of Sir 
Francis Drake. The former was published in 
1658 and the latter in 1659. Spoken dialogue 
was reverted to after the Restoration, as in Matthew 
Locke’s opera of Psyche and others. 
Wma. CHAPPELL. 


Tue American “Ropin” (5 S. ix. 367, 414) 
is the Turdus migratorius of Linnzus and other 
naturalists, and has its common name from its red 
breast, which reminded the settlers in New Eng- 
land of the “ household bird ” of their old country. 
Mr. Longfellow is, of course, perfectly right in 
calling its eggs blue. They are spotless, and 
coloured almost exactly like those of our hedge- 
sparrow, but greatly superior in size. 

A.rrepD NEWTON. 

Magdalene College, Cambridge. 


Drayton (5 §. ix. 87, 137, 317.)—It is quite 
true that Market Drayton is a dry town, built, as 
it is, on an eminence. But are Drayton Fen and 
Fenny Drayton so named from their particularly 
There is an instance of A.-S. dreg 
in the Domesday “ Dregetone,” modernized, not 
Drayton, but Drineton. In the same place Market 
Drayton is written “ Draitune.” This orthography 


word, cognate probably with the Celtic cop, top, marks a striking difference, then and now, in the 


A. L. Mayruew. 


sumunit. 
Oxford. 


pronunciation of the first syllable of each word. 
May I quote in support of my suggestion of the 
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teenth century, and was wonderfully skilled in | say the command was “fully executed” ; 


languages and in impromptu verse. He used at 
times to fall into ecstasies, and speak so quickly 
that it was impossible to write down his words. 
He was entirely negligent of the comforts of life, 
travelled from country to country, and was at last 
found dead in a ditch near Rotterdam. His poems 
were published in that city in 1691. 
Josian Mitier, M.A. 


A Psevpo-Carist vill, 488; ix. 17, 
298.) —Were not these personations of Christ due 
then, as they are now, to mental derangement ? 
The case is better understood in the present day. 


ed 


Joux Locke (5" §,. viii. 307, 356.)—The 
Correspondence between the Earl of Sunderland 
and the Bishop of O ford respecting Mr. Locke is 
quoted in appendix ii. to Charles James Fox’s 
History of James IT. The first letter is so curious 
that it may be permissible to quote it :— 

“ To the Lord Bishop of Oxford. 
“ Whitehall, Nov. 6, 1684. 

“My Lord,—The King being given to understand that 
one Mr. Locke, who belonged to the late Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, and has, upon several occasions, behaved himself 
very factiously and undutifully to the Government, is 
astudent of Christchurch, his Majesty commands me to 
signify to your Lordship that he would have him removed 
from being a student, and that in order thereunto your 
Lordship would let me know the method of doing it. 
Iam, my Lord, Xc., ScuNDERLAND.” 


=o} ' 
5th ». 


The bishop acknowledges, on Nov. 8, the honour 
of his lordship’s letter, and writes :— 

“T have for divers years had an eye upon him, but so 
close has his guard been on himself that after several 
strict inquiries I may confidently affirm there is not any 
one in the college, however familiar with him, who had 
heard him speak a word either against, or so much as 
concerning, the Government.” 

The bishop goes on to explain how vain efforts 
had been made to entrap him, without eliciting 
any expression of concern “in word or look,” so 
that, he adds, “I believe there is not in the world 
such a master of taciturnity and passion.” He 
then explains how Mr. Locke “is now abroad 
upon want of health,” but has been summoned to 
return, and that if he fails to do so he may be 
expelled “for contumacy.” 
that Mr. Locke may be caught tripping in London, 
“where a general liberty of speaking was used, and 
where the execrable designs against his Majesty 
and his Government were managed and pursued.” 
Dr. Fell concludes by saying that if the method 
suggested “seem not effectual or speedy enough, 
and his Majesty,” their founder and visitor, shall 
please to command his immediate remove, it shall 
accordingly be executed by his lordship’s “ most 
humble and obedient servant, J. Oxon.” His 
Majesty accordingly, on Nov. 11, signified his will 
and pleasure that Locke should be removed from 


his student’s place. On Nov. 16 Dr. Fell wrote to | 


He thinks it possible 





and an 
undated acknowledgment from Lord Sunderland 
intimates that his Majesty “is well satisfied with 
the College’s ready obedience to his commands for 
the expulsion of Mr. Locke.” 

D. Barron BrRIGHTWELL. 


“Tue Briston Memoriauist” (5% §. ix. 188, 
236, 337.)—In reference to my reply (ante, p. 236) 
as to who was the author of “ Sayings of my Uncle” 
in the above-named work, Mr. J. F. NicHouts says 
that “from the style” he should “ascribe” them to 
the “Rev. John Evans,” author of The Ponderer. 
My information was obtained from a copy of the 
Memorialist, in which the name of the contributor 
is prefixed to each article by Mr. W. Tyson, the 
editor. Under the heading of the papers in 
question he has written, in his plain handwriting, 
“by John Evans, printer.” This evidence of their 
authorship is of more value than any assumptive 
“ascriptions.” The minister and the printer, 
though bearing the same names, were in no way 
related—only “a cosmopolitish affinity,” writes the 
latter. ’, GEORGE. 

Awnrpat Caracctr (5% §, ix. 27, 75, 298.)— 
The information given by Mr. Rutwey agrees with 
what I find in dictionaries. I have been told by 
one of the most eminent English artists now living 
that he knew of only two (perhaps three) engraved 
copies of the Marys—one in London and one in 
St. Petersburg. Are there any others known? I 
should be glad to have this question answered. 

Geo. A. M. 


Washington, D.C. 


There is one fine engraving of the celebrated 
picture of the three Marys, unfinished, by Sharp, 
without letters, which is sometimes met with. 
Rouillet’s is very scarce. Sharp’s engraving is 
mentioned by Bryan. H. Hatt. 

Lavender Hill. ~ 


3READ AND Sat (5 §S. ix. 48, 138, 299.)— 
A. J. M. asks if the custom of presenting bread 
and salt to a baby continues in Yorkshire. It 
does in the East Riding, for I have frequently 
seen babies given not only bread, salt, and money, 
but, in addition, an egg and matches. I do not 
know the meaning of the various gifts, but imagine 
that the last, at least, must be a comparatively 
recent addition. 

There is another custom prevailing in the same 
part of the country which I should be glad to see 
explained, i.e. that of “letting in” Christmas and 
New Year. I cannot recollect the different 
minutiz comprised in it accurately, as it is many 
years since I was in Yorkshire, but, as far as I can 
remember, Christmas was always represented by a 
fair man, and was the first person admitted into 
the house after midnight on the eve. Certain 
questions were put and answered before the guest 
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was allowed to enter, and on coming in he was 
presented with bread, salt, and a groat. The 
same, or almost the same, occurred at the New 
Year, except that, I believe, the representative 
must on that occasion be dark. The contrary was 
supposed to bring ill luck. I shall be glad of cor- 
rection in the details. Is this only a local custom ? 


W. S. H. 


A “Femace Hercures” (5* §. ix. 288, 393.)— 
I have a vivid recollection of being taken when a 
very little child to see a female Hercules. I can 
vouch for her taking up a heavy anvil with her 
hair, which was arranged in two thick plaits, 
fastened to each end of the anvil, which was after- 
wards put upon her breast, and some hard blows 
were struck upon it with a very large hammer. 

I do not remember if a horse-shoe were forged, 
or if she talked and sang during the performance ; 
but what I did see is as distinctly fixed in my 
mind as if it happened but yesterday. 

H. E. Witkrysoy. 


Anerley, S.E. 


Drownep Bopies Recoverep (5" §, ix. 8, 111, 
218.)—The idea of throwing a loaf of bread con- 
taining quicksilver into the water to find the body 
of a drowned man still prevails in North Lan- 
cashire, though in a slightly different form from 
that described as existing at Swinton. Here the 
belief is that the loaf containing the quicksilver 
will float until it arrives immediately over the 
drowned man, when it will sink, and thus denote 
the position of the body. 

In January, 1849, when the pier at Morecambe 
was being constructed, the stone for which was 
procured near Halton, the boat conveying the 
workmen from the quarry across the river Lune to 
the village was upset, and eight of the men were 
drowned. The villagers were confident that quick- 
silver placed inside a loaf would enable them to 
find the bodies, but the last corpse was not dis- 
covered until nearly three months after the 
accident. 

A few years ago, when two young men were 
drowned in the Lune, I believe the same expedient 
was tried. Guns also were fired over the water, 
and gunpowder was so contrived as to explode in 
the bottles containing it beneath the surface, but 
one of the bodies has never been found. 


RospPear. 
Lancaster. 


In looking through the chronicle of the Annual 
Register for 1767, I came across the following 
entry, which clearly shows that the superstition 
referred to by Mr. Coteman was at that time 
current in Berks :— 

* The following odd relation is attested as a fact. An 
inquisition was taken at Newbury, Berks, on the body 
of a child near two years old who fell into the river 
Kennet and was drowned. The jury brought in their 





verdict Accidental death. The body was discovered by 
a very singular experiment, which was as follows. After 
diligent search had been made in the river for the child 
to no purpose, a twopenny loaf with a quantity of quick- 
silver put into it was set floating from the place where 
the child, it was supposed, had fallen in, which steered 
its course down the river upwards of half a mile, before 
a great number of spectators, when the body happening 
to lay on the contrary side of the river, the loaf sud- 
denly tacked about and swam across the river, and 
gradually sunk near the child, when both the child and 
loaf were immediately brought up with grabblers ready 
for that purpose.” 

Mr. CoLeMAn can perhaps tell us what was the 
result of the trial at Swinton. Cuas. Perret, 


Georce CruiksHank (5 §. ix. 402.)—In 
answer to OtpHarR Hamst’s query, “Is Carlton 
Bruce a pseudonym?” I answer yes. Mirth and 
Morality was written by the late Mr. Gearge 
Mogridge, who wrote also under the nom de 
plume of “Old Humphrey.” The idea of the 
book arose thus: Cruikshank and Mogridge often 
met and dined at my late father’s residence, 73, 
Cheapside ; one day while at dinner—Cruikshank 
full of mirth, and Mogridge staid and quiet— 
Mr. Tegg laughingly remarked to them, “ You 
gentlemen seem so opposite in feeling and opinions 
that I think an interesting book might be con- 
cocted between you.” “ Good,” said Cruikshank ; 
“what think you? I will take the part of ‘ Mirth’ 
—you know I can draw; let friend Mogridge 
take ‘ Morality.’” Mr. Tegg replied, “‘Then get 
to work to-morrow, and let the work be named 
* Mirth and Morality.’ ” 

No doubt the remark, “In faded ink is written 
* Auldjo,’” alludes to the work entitled Auldjo’s 
Ascent of Mont Blanc—a note made, I should 
think, to procure or refer to the work. Cruikshank 
often made “ notes ” on slips of paper and in books. 
I hold many such with his pencil notes; and 
when he had no paper I have known him to make 
notes and even sketches on his thumb nail. This 
he did in the case of the portrait of Tom Round- 
ing, which was afterwards copied and engraved for 
Thomas Hood’s poem of Epping Hunt. The 
dinner where this sketch was made was at Epping, 
and given by Rounding ; among the company pre- 
sent were Thomas Hood, Cruikshank, John Wright, 
&e. Wituiam TEGG, 

Pancras Lane. 


Ax Otp Batiap (Caprain Warp) (5* S. ix. 
407, 435.)—Mr. Cuarrett has anticipated me in 
his answer to this, and probably knows more about 
Ward than Ido. Hence, having some interest in 
the matter, I would ask him what book contains a 
notice of Ward’s beating off of the Rainbow. He 
will, I am sure, allow me to return in a slight 
degree the favour by the correction of a slight 
lapse. Ward did not “ flourish [as a pirate] near 
the end of Elizabeth’s reign.” He did not become 
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one till the second (or perhaps third) year of | 


James I. Born at Feversham, he was a fisherman 
at Plymouth, and afterwards a seaman in his 
Majesty’s cruiser the Lion’s Whelp. Thence, with 
some of the crew, he deserted to rob a ship, and 
partly failing turned pirate (Barker, 1609). 

Two plays were written on him. The first, not 
now extant, dealt, as we learn from the prologue 
to the second, with his base birth and with his 
piracies. The second, A Christian turned Turk 
(4to., 1612), a miserable play, deals chiefly with 
his becoming a renegado and with his death. Mr. 
(Halliwell) Phillipps, in his Dict. of Old Plays, 
says that “the story [of this play] is taken from 
an account of the overthrow of these two pirates 
[Ward and Danseker| by Andrew Barker, 4to., 
1609.” This would have been correct had he not 
omitted the word “not” before “taken.” For 
example, their overthrow is not narrated by Barker, 
for it had not then taken place. 

B. NicHotson. 

Fietp Names (5 §. ix. 325, 413.)—Mr. 
Gomme in his appeal for names of fields has 
suggested an interesting and a very wide subject 
for inquiry. He did not give instances of the 
speciality named by him—field names which are 
trade names—and such a combination surely must 
be rare. But ancient field names are curious and 
often exceedingly valuable for elucidation of local 
history, and it is much to be regretted that under 
the system of enclosing and laying in severalty 
tracts of commons and open fields, which used 
to exist throughout England (as they still 
do in continental countries), great numbers of 
curious names have been obliterated, along with 
the subdivisions of furlongs, and together also with 
curious local customs and habits. Romantic names 
bespeaking old legendary tales, such as Devil’s 
Eyes, Devil’s Back-Bones, Hoar Stones, and Holy 
Wells, which carry back the thoughts through the 
centuries of Christianity to times of our wild “ un- 
tamed ancestors,” have given place to prosaic titles, 
as North Field and South Field, or Twenty Acre 
or Forty Acre Field. With the papers (if still 
existing) of old chieftains amongst the land agents 
and surveyors of a past generation, such as Ful- 
james of Gloucester, Dixon of Oxford, Davis of 
Banbury, and many others, who acted as com- 
missioners in the “ palmy ” days of field enclosures, 
might be found mention of names and customs 
materially helpful to searchers into parochial 
history. Many old names undoubtedly remain, 
and many which at first sight are unpromising 
deserve to be mused over, and to have their mean- 
ings tested by comparison ; for in primitive times 
there was a reality and simplicity in names of 
persons and places, names which bespoke their 
occupation, trade, or attendant or surrounding cir- 
cumstance ; but variations in language, lack of 
scholarship, carelessness, and other causes have 





introduced strange corruptions and alterations in 
them, which battle etymological knowledge and 
give occasion to much conjecture and fancy. 

I will conclude with the mention of a few names 
out of many in this immediate neighbourhood 
which seem to bear upon the subject, and may 
serve to call forth further questions and remarks. 

1. Round Hill Field in Broughton parish. At 
first sight it is difficult to discover the hill in this 
flat piece of arable land, but closer examination 
shows that, notwithstanding continual levellings 
with the plough, there is a circular patch of rising 
ground, sufficient to indicate it as the remnant of 
that which in former generations gave occasion to 
the name, and as one of the many tumuli about 
the country, probably the burial-place of some old 
pagan inhabitant. 

2. Chaddels, also in Broughton parish. This 
name is applied to some arable fields, the property 
of Lord Saye and Sele. And upon seeking for the 
meaning of the queer-sounding name, it appeared 
that the fields once formed one grass field, in which 
was a shady dell with a clear spring or well rising 
out of the ironstone rock just above, and the water 
was held in repute even so late as amongst the 
elders of the present generation, who resorted 
thither for the cure of weak eyes. But the pic- 
turesque village Holy Well has disappeared before 
axe and ploughshare. The spring still gushes forth, 
but the water is diverted by drain-pipes into a 
ditch cut by the side of the footpath dividing the 
fields; and the corrupt name of “Chaddels” 
remains to testify not indistinctly to “ Chad’s 
Well,” recalling a bit of early history when this 
part of the country was the border land of the 
Saxon kingdom of Mercia, with its one bishopric, 
and pointing to some now forgotten connexion with 
St. Chad, the first bishop, the founder and patron 
saint of Lichfield Cathedral—perhaps to a visit of 
the holy man to this distant part of his diocese, 
when the pure spring was first brought into notice, 
and afterwards, in accordance with the feelings of 
the times, became an object of veneration. 

3. The Berry Moor with the Bear Garden in 
Banbury parish. This is a grass field just beyond 
the site of the old walls on the south-west side of 
the town. “Berry Moor” implies that it was the 
Anglo-Saxon Bury, Berg, Burg, or town moor or 
common, and the “ Bear Garden” is an earthwork 
of a still more ancient age, and supposed to have 
been the amphitheatre when Banbury was a Roman 
station. It is semicircular in form, cut in the 
concave face of the hill, and has three grass terraces, 
from which spectators had a view of the sports in 
the arena immediately below. 

FREDERICK J. MorRRELL. 


Avutuors oF Booxs WanTeEpD (5" §. ix. 449.)— 
Papers on Preaching.—The author was Davies, 
whose Christian name I do not know. He was curate of 








Charlbury, Oxon, in 1856 or 1857, where I heard Bishop 
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Wilberforce make the remarks, in answer to a question 
from him, which are alluded to as “ the advice of one of 
the bishops” (p. 58). Ep. MARSHALL. 

Reminiscences of Thought and Feeling is by Mary Ann 
Kelty. She gives her name in Solace of a Solitaire, 
Lond., 1869, as author of Visiting my Relations, &c. 

J. T. Cuarx. 

See The Handbook of Fictitious Names, p. 86. 

oO. H. 
(5th 8. ix. 429, 459.) 

That Charles Frederick Henningsen is the author of 
Revelations of Russia, 1844, as stated in the Catalogue of 
the Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh, may be verified by 
consulting that author’s Past and Future of Hungary, 
Lond., 1852, where a list of his works is given. 

J. T. CLARK. 

Avutuors oF Quotations WanTED (5" S. viii. 
49.)— 

“ The anchor’s weighed,” &c. 
There is a song by Geo. Bennett, commencing, “Oh ! 
the anchor 's heaved, and the sails unreeved,” Xc., set to 
music by T. Crampton, which may be that inquired for. 
H. G. C. 
(5% 8. ix. 349.) 
“O consistency, thou art a jewel.” 
* Consistency 's a jewel” appeared originally, I believe, 
in Murtagh’'s Collection of Ancient English and Scotch 
Ballads, 1754. In the ballad of “Jolly Robyn Roug- 
head” are the following lines :— 
“Tush, tush, my lasse ! such thoughts resign, 
Comparisons are cruell ; 
Fine pictures suit in frames as fine, 
Consistencie 's a jewel. 
For thee and me coarse clothes are best, 
Rude folks in homelye raiment drest, 
Wife Joan and goodman Robyn.” 
H. A. Goutp. 
(5th 8, ix, 389, 419.) 
“ Hark, from the tomb a doleful sound,” &c. 
No doubt this is found in Dr. Watts’s Hymns, book ii. 
hymn 63, but six lines of the first two stanzas are 
marked as a quotation. I understand your querist to 
require the original author. He would find it (I think) 
in Miller's Singers and Songs of the Church. 
8S. Saw. 


HMliscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, Xe. 
Lives of Famous Poets. By William Michael Rossetti. 
(E. Moxon, Son & Co.) 

Unper the title Lives of Famous Poets Mr. W. M. 
Rossetti has collected into one volume the biographical 
and critical notices prefixed to the several volumes of 
“ Moxon’s Popular Poets,” completing the survey of 
English poetry by adding notices of Chaucer, Spenser, 
Shakspeare, Butler, Dryden, Gray, and Goldsmith, and 
interpolating tabular lists of the otherwise unnoticed 
poets born between the dates of birth of each two in the 
series. The lives that have appeared before have been 
revised, so as to bring them to the level of advancing 
knowledge in each case—for our knowledge of poets’ 
lives is continually advancing—and the book really forms 
what Mr. Rossetti diffidently suggests, a supplement to 
Johnson's Lives. Facts are carefully collected and 


clearly stated, critical opinions advanced temperately, | 


and yet with sufficient strength and enthusiasm, and the 
book is altogether as instructive and useful as it is 
readable. Severn's portrait of Keats, engraved by 
Robinson, appears as frontispiece; the plate being badly 
worn, the picture might be re-engraved with advantage. 





Sennor Davip Corazzr has just issued a prospectus of 
a new édition de /uxe of the works of Camoens which he js 
about to publish. The issue will be confined to fift 
copies, costing about 12/. each. The work will be in. 
troduced by a critical notice of the great poet by Latino 
Coelho of the Academy, and the issue will be in numbers, 
to be completed in June, 1880, the third centenary of 
the death of Luiz de Camoens. 





Rotices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

CORRESPONDENTS are requested to bear in mind that it 
is against rule to seal or otherwise fasten communications 
transmitted by the halfpenny post. Not unfrequently 
double postage has to be paid on their receipt, because 
they have been “ closed against inspection.” 

Foik-Lore.—We would strongly urge on those corre- 
spondents who are good enough to send us communica- 
tions on Folk-Lore that, before doing so, they should 
consult Brand’s Popular Antiquities, Chambers’s Book 
of Days, Hone’s Every-Day Book, but especially Thisel- 
ton Dyer’s British Popular Customs, this last being the 
most recent work on customs connected with the 
Calendar. 

Heiey.—For notices of “borrowed days,” see 
“N.& Q.,” 1* S. v. 278, 342; 3° S. iii. 288; viii. 176. 
The following is one version of the lines about the oak 
and the ash : 

*« If the oak ’s before the ash, 

Then you'll only get a splash ; 

If the ash precedes the oak, 

Then you may expect a soak.” 
For “ Beltane” Day, the old name of May Day, we 
must refer our correspondent to “N. & Q.,” 3° 8. ix. 
263, 354, 478, 516. At these references some very in- 
teresting articles on the subject will be found. 

H. Forve (Tenby) writes :—“ Who was St. Julian? I 
find nothing about our Welsh saint in Baring-Gould’s 
Lives of the Saints.” [There was a St. Julian, Arch- 
bishop of Toledo, who died 690.] 

A CORRESPONDENT writes to us that the Flower Sermon 
(ante, p. 442) was preached at St. Katherine Cree, the 
church of St. James, Aldgate, having been taken down 
and the benefice united to that of the former church. 

H. M. R. asks whether Vincent Priessnitz, the dis- 
coverer of hydropathy, who for many years practised at 
Graefenberg in Austria, is still alive, and, if so, whether 
he still carries on the establishment. 

W. P. Barker (Ipswich) should send prepaid letters, 
with paginal references to “ N. & Q.” on the envelopes 
to be forwarded. 

Discrputus asks to be informed as to the best book to 
use in studying Norwegian. 

G. E. A.—“The streak of silver sea.” See 5 §. vi. 
459. 

W. Renpie.—We shall be very glad to hear from you. 

H. A. B.—“ Talis cum sis,” &c. See ante, p. 118. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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